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FRONT 


Have you ever been called selfish? I'm 
sure you have I'd be willing to bet 
everyone has been called selfish at least once 
in their lives, probably more. I'd also be 
willing to bet the term selfish was not used 
ina complimentary manner. But I will freely 
admit that I'm a selfish person. I'll also 
freely admit that you are a selfish person. 
However, I don’t consider selfish to be an 
insult! In fact, | believe self interest moti- 
vates us in virtually everything we do! 

Lets take me for example. Why do I 
write comic books? The obvious answer is I 
simply like doing so. Another answer could 
be I enjoy entertaining people. And yet a 
third answer could be that I want to make 
money. So, which of these three answers is 
the correct one? All of them, of which only 
the third answer sounds even remotely 
selfish to you, right? But let’ look more 
closely at the first two answers. 

How can entertainment for other people 
be seen as selfish? Simple — / enjoy doing 
it! If 1 didn’t like to entertain people, if it 
didn’t make me feel good, 1 wouldn't do it. 
The same argument can be applied to the 
other “selfless” answer. If I like to write 
comic books then I gain satisfaction from 
writing them. I also gain satisfaction from 
sharing my stories with others. Not once, 
notice, did I ever mention anyone else in 
any of those three answers, The enjoyment | 
derive from writing comic books is totally 
based upon how / feel, not how you feel. Of 
course, | like it when you readers enjoy my 
stories. It makes me feel good. The fact that 
my story also made you feel good is a 
beneficial side effect — but it’s still just that. 
If everyone in the world hated my stories I 
could still derive enjoyment from creating 
them. And since a selfish person only does 
things that make him feel better, ] must be 
considered selfish. 

But how, you may be asking, could that 
apply to, say, someone who freely contri- 
butes time and/or money to worthy causes? 
They are driven only by their desire to help 
those less fortunate than themselves, you 
might say. They could never be considered 
selfish, right? Wrong. Let's look a bit more 
closely at the motivation of these. philan- 
thropists . . . 

Out of the goodness of their hearts, they 
give to those who have less. Why do they do 
that? Because it makes them feel good, that's 
why! To them, the enjoyment they gain by 
helping others results in a balanced ex- 
change. They give money (or time) and re- 
ceive the warm glow they derive from help- 
ing others. If they didn’t receive these good 
feelings, then they wouldn’t contribute to 
the needy. Though they appear to be self- 
less, they are in truth no less selfish than I. 

Selfishness — it’s the driving force behind 
goodness everywhere. 


— Henry Vogel 
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WRITER 


BOBBY 
HERBECK 


obby Herbeck’s qualifications 
for writing the screenplay for 
TEENAGE MUTANT NINJA 


TURTLES are particularly appropriate, 
for he has been a stand-up comedian, an 
actor, and a writer of situation comedies. 
And for those of you who may be 
thinking, “But what about the action and 
adventure and drama!” — has also 


dipped into those fields with appearances 
on M*A*S*H and in the feature film 
TORA TORA TORA. This is his first 
written film — not his first screenplay, 
rather his first screenplay to be filmed — 
so he is understandably excited. But his 
excitement over TEENAGE MUTANT 
NINJA TURTLES has been at an 
elevated level from the first day of his 


involvement in the project. So, let's visit 
with the man who had the assignment of 
taking the creations of Eastman and 
Laird, developing the concepts for the 
silver screen, all the while walking a 
tightrope of needing Eastman and 
Laird’s approval while also having to 
satisfy the requirements of the film- 
makers... 


ig 
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“I found out about The Turtles, actually — 
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like most adults — through a friend of mine.” 


PATRICK DANIEL O’NEILL: /'m 
speaking with Bobby Herbeck, who 
wrote the script for the TEENAGE 
MUTANT NINJA TURTLES movie — 
BOBBY HERBECK: By the way, Isawa 
two-hour rough cut of it and I must say 
the picture looks great! I’m really excited 
about it. I certainly . . . I don’t think 1 
really had any doubts, but I wondered if 
it would look somewhat realistic, and it 


looks great! 

PAT: How did you first find out about 
the TEENAGE MUTANT NINJA 
TURTLES? 

BOBBY: I found out about it, actually — 
like most adults, who don’t know any- 
thing about TMNT — | found out about 
it through a friend of mine, Kim 
Dawson, who directed and produced 
Gallagher's stuff for Showtime, his 
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specials. Gallagher’s manager, Gary 
Propper, had really come across TMNT 
acouple of years ago. They ranit by Kim 
Dawson, thinking they should try to buy 
the rights to this for a picture and so on, 
which they couldn’ get done for reasons 
unknown. Evidently Mark Freedman, 
who handles all of that for Eastman 
and Laird . . . | think Mark was want- 
ing someone who made pictures to 


$e 
“They were happy with what I'd come up with, 


come to him. 
Anyway, Kim ran it by me. We had 
worked together on Ron’s — I’m blank- 
ing on Ron’s last name, a great ven- 
triloquist Disney special. At that 
point, Kim told me about NINJA 
TURTLES and he gave me some of the 
comic books. | had just written a picture 
for Golden Harvest called DEPART- 
MENT STORE — which they're going 
to shoot next year — and I said, “Gee, 
this is right up Golden Harvest’ alley. 
They're looking for stuff” Tom Gray, 
who’s pretty much in charge of produc- 
tion, wants to get a rep group of writers 
and so on and so forth together, and try 
to Americanize Golden Harvest. And 
this is kind of a bridge, you know. It has 
the martial arts, which has been their 
background, and yet we'd be dealing 
with something that’s very American. 
Then it took me forever to get Tom 
Gray to have a lunch with Kim Dawson, 
because he had nine things on his mind. 
My favorite part of the whole story is 
that we went to lunch with Tom Gray, we 
sat down, we had the color graphic comic 
books — the big comic books in color 
which are beautifully done — but Kim 
kept saying, “Yeah, you get four major 
stars and you put them in the Turtle 
costumes. ell, right away, Tom Gray is 
seeing $10 million to get four major stars 
into costumes, and I’m kicking Kim 
under the table and saying, “You don’t 


Photo: Alan Markfield 
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“And no anchovies . . . please!” orders Donatello! Pizza is the Turtles’ favorite food. 


need major stars, you can loop the 
voices.” So, we talked, we had a nice 
lunch, and Tom Gray had not even 
picked the books up yet. He said, “I'll tell 
you guys, I've got Bobby’ picture to do, 


Pizza — the breakfast of champions . .. COWABUNGA! 
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I've got another picture, I've got all this 
other stuff — I really don’t see us doing 
this picture.” It was over! 

He literally was sliding out of the 
booth — I always say we were saved by a 
cheek on this deal — and as he was 
saying good-bye he started thumbing 
through the color graphic book, and he 
all of a sudden got locked into it. And he 
said, “Wait a minute, we can do this.” He 
moved back in the booth and we spent 
another 90 minutes there. And Tom says, 
“We don’t need to put major stars into 
these costumes, we need guys that can do 
martial arts and we need the best there is 
to make the costumes.” 

This was a year ago July, and the next 
thing I knew the deal was made and I 
went to Massachusetts where Kevin 
Eastman and Peter Laird live. I was there 
October through January, off and on, 
working ona story — because we needed 
to get them to sign off on the picture and 
before they would do that they wanted a 
story that they approved of. Well, you're 
dealing with two guys, two distinct 
different personalities — one’s real out- 
going, one’ real quiet — and I'd go home 
every day, back to my hotel room, and 
they were happy with what I'd come up 
with, and the next morning we'd get 
together and they weren't happy. It took 
four months to get them to accept a story. 

Then from there they hired Steve 


[none wersecg 
and the next morning they werent happy.” 


Barron, the director, and I went to 
England with him, and started on the 
script, wrote the script. And I don’t know 
what else I can tell you. They started 
shooting the picture almost a year to the 
and it’s happening! And this is my 
first feature being made! | wrote for 
DIFF°RENT STROKES and JEFFER- 
SONS andSMALL WONDER- as well, 
I did the warm-up for those shows, and 
was in many episodes of DIFFRENT 
STROKES as an actor. I did every way | 
could to make a dime out of Embassy. 
(Laughter.) 
PAT: You want to hear something 
amusing, to talk about coincidences? 
BOBBY: What? 
PAT: /m doing this on a freelance basis, 
but also have a nine-to-five job working 
for Act Three Publications, which is a 
subsidiary of Norman Lear’ current 
company, Act Three Communications, 
which he started after he sold off 
Embassy. 
BOBBY: Yes? Well, I started doing 
warm-ups for them geez, this was 
twelve years ago — just by accident. I 
was doing stand-up on the road, and | 
was opening for Feliciano, was home for 
a week, and their warm-up guy on 
DIFF°RENT STROKES . . . | kind of 
started a trend in that they really didn’t 
go out and hire comedians to do warm- 
ups, they basically hired staff writers. I 
had auditioned for FERNWOOD TO- 
NIGHT and they were in a panic, called 
the gal on FERNWOOD TONIGHT 
I'm blanking on her name now, but she 
became a big producer for the company 
and they said they needed someone to 
do a warm-up. I hadn't seen her for six 
months, right, and for some reason | 
sprang to her mind. She called my agent, 
“Would Bobby do a warm-up?” He calls 
me, “Would you do a warm-up?” And | 
said, “Sure, fine, sure!” 1 didn’t know 
what the hell a warm-up was. (Laughter.) 
I just went out and sold energy, then I 
went back out and finished up with 
Feliciano. Then I ended up doing warm- 
ups, did them for ten years for a fon of 
Norman Lear shows. And | saw an 
opportunity to act. | would always give 
the producers ideas, once I got seeded in 
there — I'd throw a joke at them, for the 
show. And the next thing you know they 
gave me scripts to polish, and from that I 
started pitching stories, and I started 
writing. If somebody would have told me 
ten years ago, even five years ago, that I 
could lock myself in a room and write, | 
would have said, “Well, carry him away.” 
(Laughter.) | enjoy it, but it’s taken me 
away from performing which is killing 


me, because that seems to be part and 
parcel to my working, you know. So I'm 
going back to some stand-up just for 
sanity. But yeah, | did DIFFRENT 
STROKES and JEFFERSONS and, 
God, HELLO, LARRY if anybody 
remembers! (Laughter.) 

PAT: MacLean Stevenson. 

BOBBY: Yes. It was on just a couple of 
years and then they got it syndicated. 1 
don't know if you know, but Norman 
Lear’ company, one of their greatest 
assets, they had the capability to syndi- 
cate anything. Anything! 1 don't care if it 
was people going into a bathroom, they 
would syndicate it, find a market for it. 


HELLO, LARRY for awhile came on in 
syndication at midnight, and | said, “My 
God, they found the time slot for the 
show!” (Laughter.) But just doing a 
bunch of shows I got into writing for TV, 
and certainly doing stand-up for years. 
And I helped start a group called the 
Groundlings which is quite well known 
out here, which evolved out of the 
Comedy Store. 

PAT: Lets go on to some specifics about 
the movie. 

BOBBY: Sure. 

PAT: As you were writing it, realizing 
that the four lead characters were going 
to either be in heavy costume or were 


Michaelangelo visits the Metropolitan Museum of Art to see his namesake's work. 
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“I think we need to give each Turtle a separate personality.” 


going to be somehow mechanical, that 
somehow or other these four lead 
characters were not going to be people in 
the usual sense of the word, did that 
make a difference to you in terms — 
BOBBY: No. | was interviewed last week 
and they asked that exact question, and 
it’s interesting but I never for once let that 
get in the way of any action stuff that I 
wrote or anything. | know as well as you 
do that they can do anything today. I just 
knew that they would find a way to do it. 
I must admit — I mean, I'd like to have 
some brilliant answer for this — maybe it 
was dumbness on my part, but I never 
worried about that. 

My biggest concern, if you're inter- 
ested, the toughest part ... this thing 
was a real bitch for me because having 
written stand-up and sketch and variety 
and sit-com, this was a whole new animal 
for me. This is a comedy action 
adventure thing. I got very much into 
Joseph Campbell through this. His 
mythology series with Bill Moyers 
happened to be on at that same time | 
was writing, and I became a student and 
got his books, because I was trying 
and I have a tendency to over intellec- 
tualize — but I was trying to understand 
the mythology of these Turtles. 

The toughest part of writing TEEN- 
AGE MUTANT NINJA TURTLES for 
me was. . . first of all, the kids know the 
Turtles so we've got a built-in audience 
there. But the reality is, as Tom Gray says 
(I don’t think this way, but he does) we 
need adults to see this movie because 
they pay the full price. (Laughter.) It 
sounds cold to me, but that’s show 
business, you know. I would never think 
of that. And, if anything, | hope we have 
a film that the adults . . . I will be real 
surprised if it doesn’t become real camp 
with the college kids, but I’m hoping that 

what am I trying to say. . . One of the 
toughest things was trying to write 
something that would appeal from 
children on up to adults. 

My feeling is that kids are real sharp 
today, if you're writing for kids and it 
comes out corny then the kids are going 
to say it’s corny. And the most wonderful 
thing about TMNT is — especially when 
you see the film — they're very believ- 
able. It’s like, “Jesus, this could really be.” 
They are very lifelike. And, like, one of 
the great things about E.T. was you got 
past what he /ooked like, you know, and 
got into feeling — you really cared about 
that ugly thing! And the Turtles are the 
same way. It’s so real, it’s very human. 
Humanizing the Turtles I guess is what 
I'm trying to say. 


PAT: Jn terms of humanizing them, did 
you find that in writing them you had to 
hear a separate voice for each of them? 
BOBBY: Absolutely. Very good ques- 
tion. The first thing | did was — well, 

‘re on TV, you know 

: Yeah. 
BOBBY: The first thing I did — don't ask 
me why, it was an impulse — is I turned 
them on and I turned my back to the 


cartoon and I listened to it. I did not look 
at the cartoon, I listened. The one thing I 
found this is very interesting, and I 
worked real hard at this in the long run 
— was I found that there were only two 
distinct voices in the cartoon. One of the 
‘Turtles is very hip — “Cowabunga! Hey, 
dude!” — very now, very Valley. The 
other three sound exactly alike to me. So 
right away in one of my story meetings | 


UA, . 


The packaging artwork for the video THE EPIC BEGINS. 
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said, “I think we need to give each Turtle 
a separate personality.” Definitely. It’s not 
even the voice as much as everything. 
You could be a blind man and listen to 
the movie and pick out Donatello and 
Raphael and Leonardo and Michael- 
angelo — I hope we captured that. 

That, to me, was the most important 
thing, because they ook alike. On the 
cartoons, in the comic books, in all of the 
toys, they have their initials on their belts 
and they all wear a different color 
bandana. Now, for some reason Peter 
and Kevin did not want that in the 
movie, they didn’t want the initials on the 
be I never understood that — so we 
didn’t do it. Therefore, you really have 
got an assignment to give them person- 
alities. And in choosing personalities I 
dug deep. You'll see, the Turtles each 
have their moments of being down, their 
moments of being pissed off, their 
moments of being hurt, their moments of 
crying. 

The great one is Splinter, the rat. I'm 
getting chills telling you this — you 
absolutely fall in love with Splinter, their 
leader, their mentor, their godfather. You 
get past what he looks like, you want to 
reach up and grab him. He's Pat Morita 
in THE KARATE KID. He’ “See how 
quickly you can take the pebbles from 
my hand, grasshopper.” (Laughter.) And 
that really was my feeling for him at the 
beginning, he’s the wise sage. There's a 
wonderful battle where he — he’s old and 
bent over and all this — but everything 
he’ taught these four Turtles he pulls 
within himself and he becomes this 
powerful force to face the villain who 
killed his master years before. And that’s 
Joseph Campbell kind of mythological 
stuff. 

So that’s the answer to that, if it makes 
any sense. Yes, there are different voices, 
I did find different personalities, and 
every inch of the way it was a battle 
because Peter and Kevin had to agree. It 
was interesting with them because it’ like 
that’s their four children, and we really 
had some tug-of-war. It would be fright- 
ening. You'd find yourself in a two-hour 
conversation and think, “Holy shit, I'm 
talking about turtles!” (Laughter.) But 
it’s like we're talking about their children, 
you know. “Well, | don’t think Michael- 
angelo would be really grumpy in the 
morning because when /’m with him —” 
and I’m sitting there thinking, “When 
you're with him!?” (Laughter.) And two 
months later /’m talking like that! I 
mean, I’m dreaming about these things! 
PAT: I know that there is another writer 
credited — 


BOBBY: Todd Langen. 
PAT: Can you say anything regarding 
what you think he did to your work? 
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BOBBY: Oh, I think — yeah — I think he 
did a terrific job. | worked very hard on 
the story, and the story is still there. 1 


“I respect people who do comic books.” 


wrote the first draft and Todd wrote the 
second draft, and I think that — like Tom 
Gray said — | basically did the blueprint. 
They saw what would and wouldn't 
work. | put in, you know, the typical “I 
don't think this will work but here it is 
anyway,” and then once everything was 
there they saw it. So I think Todd did a 
terrific job, | have no problem with that 
at all. My stuffs there; he’s certainly 
made it better. And I think by committee 
it was made better. And when it got into 
shooting, of course, it got made even 
better. But it’s there! What I spent four 
months on is there, no doubt about it. I 
can't say enough. 

I've never met Todd — this is a strange 
business. You're collaborating but you're 
not collaborating. And Todd and I both 
didn’t have a lot of time to write this 
picture, we were under the gun on this, 
but it came out. He did a hell of a job. 


Collection of covers. Can you find the Richard 


And I did create two characters for this 
picture, and they've stayed in and I'm 
very proud of that. Both are on the bad 
side. And the rumor is we're going to do 
more of these, so I think the characters 
that I gave birth to are going to be 
around, and I’m delighted. 

And I don’t know if they told you 
about Obata, who plays one of the 
characters. Obata has his own dojo here 
in L.A., and he was the technical advisor. 
Well, you aren't going to believe what 
these Turtles do. 

PAT: Did you see any of the shooting? 

BOBBY: No, I didn't get to go because I 
had major back surgery — and it was 
probably for the better. (Laughter.) 
Because I would have been a wreck. 
Unfortunately, | had my back operated 
on right after they started, even still 1am 
recuperating, so I didn’t get to see any of 
the shooting. All I saw were some rushes 
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and stuff, so | couldn’t tell you anything 
on that end. 


And I must say that when I was with 
Peter and Kevin — since this is a comic- 
book magazine — one thing I got out of 
this whole project was a great respect for 
the people who do comic books. I think 
we take them for granted. But when you 
go and see their operation, how much 
labor goes into not just the drawing but 
in the story, how much thought goes into 
it — you know, Peter and Kevin took it 
upon themselves to get together some of 
the best comic-book guys, creators, in 
the United States. While I was there 
they had a week’s seminar — they're 
trying to put themselves together as a 
force, as a group, almost like a union. 
And, geez, that week I talked to some of 
the most fascinating creative people I will 
ever meet. 


/RITER 


“T read just about every kind of comic book there was.” 


ans of THE WONDER 
(F] YEARS may recognize his 
name, and rightly so, for Todd 


Langen wrote an Emmy-nominated 
episode for that shows 88-89 season. 


Photo: Alan Markfiela 


All artwork accompanying this interview ©1990 Mirage Studios, unless otherwise noted! 


TODD 
LANGEN 


However, theres more to him than 
wistful memories of growing up in the 
late 60s and early '70s, much much 
more. But welll let you discover for 
yourself why the second screenwriter 
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on TEENAGE MUTANT NINJA 
TURTLES is suitably not so down to 
earth... 


PATRICK DANIEL O’NEILL: You 
were, I guess, the “polish up” 
screenwriter? 

TODD LANGEN: Yeah, more or less. It 
was a rewrite. 

PAT: What kind of things were you 
asked to change? 

TODD: Well, the movie is basically the 
story of the Turtles’ first encounter with 
the Shredder and the Foot. The thing 
that I was asked to help with when I was 
hired to rework the screenplay was, first 
of all, the structure of the story. It turns 
out that a Jot of what was happening in 
the first third of the movie, the first act, 
was ... there was too much being 
explained up front. There were a couple 
of different flashback sequences and 
much of the story was being told in the 
first third of the movie, it didn’t leave 
enough for the /ast two thirds of the 
movie. So, one thing was to restructure 
the story so that not all of the exposition 
and all of the plot points came out quite 
so early. 

Another thing that we did was we 
wanted to give the Turtles more character 
delineation. Their characters were sort of 
similar to each other in the way that they 
spoke and in their actions and stuff like 
that in the first draft, so one of the things 
that I was supposed to do was give the 
Turtles a little bit more individual, 
distinct personalities. And I think we did 
a pretty good job with that. Also, just to 
change the story a little bit to facilitate 
some other things, and having plot 
points occur at different places, and 
getting Splinter out of the picture for 
more of the picture than he had been 
involved with in the first draft. 

So it was basically just a restructuring 
and reworking of the Turtle characters, 
and just playing around with the dia- 
logue and the general action. It was a 
fairly extensive rewrite by rewriting 
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standards. Bobby Herbeck, the original 
writer, did a good job with his initial 
research and putting the story together 
and stuff like that. But it needed some 
reworking. 

PAT: As a writer is there anything 
specific about this kind of a project, I 
mean in terms of being something based 
on comics or on cartoons, that presents 
particular challenges? 

TODD: Well, for me, initially, when I 
first got the call about this, I thought that 
we were talking about an animation 
feature. It turns out, of course, that it’s 
going to be live action. There was a 
certain appeal to working from some- 
thing that was established like this, and 
something that / found interesting 
personally. 

I don’t really think it’s more difficult — 
each project has its own difficulties 
associated with it. In a way it’s easier, in 
that you have a set of characters that are 
fairly well established to work with, 
you're not just starting from scratch as 
far as that’s concerned. Even the plotline, 
with the Shredder and the Foot and stuff 
like that, these things have been estab- 
lished at some point. 

On the other hand, the flip side of the 
coin is that its sometimes difficult to 
work with characters that are set, be- 
cause you're not quite as free to do things 
as you might be if they were original 
charcters. But I think working from the 
comic books was actually an interesting 
experience, and beneficial as far as the 
movie is concerned. 

PAT: Have you ever had any interest in 
comics yourself? 

TODD: I've read a lot of comic books. I 
haven't been involved so much with the 
more recent comics, the darker sort of 
comics. When | was a kid growing up | 
read just about every kind of comic book 
there was; we had a huge box of them at 
our house that just kept getting read and 
reread. Everything, the Marvel comics, 
the DC comics, all the super-heroes, a lot 
of the Archie comics — | guess I 
shouldn't admit that. (Laughter.) | actu- 
ally liked the Archie comic books. 

PAT: There's a place for Archie comics. 
There’s a certain simplicity to them. You 
have to learn how to read comic books 
on a certain level, you have to under- 
stand how to follow through the story, 
what order the balloons get read in and 
things like that. 

TODD: Well, | had a crush on Betty and 
Veronica for quite a while. (Laughter.) 
Yeah, they were big at our house. I think 
we covered just about the whole spec- 
trum of the popular comic books at the 
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time, even the little — what are they, the 
RICHIE RICH group — 

PAT: Harvey. 

TODD: Harvey, right. We had those too, 
so just about the whole spectrum. 

PAT: Now, the TURTLES movie is in 
part connected with the whole run of the 
film world’ interest, suddenly, in comic- 
book and comic-strip and pulp-oriented 
characters that I guess started with 
STAR WARS and then just skyrocketed 
with the immense success of BATMAN. 
TODD: It’s interesting how it works, 
though. | mean, TURTLES was on the 
drawing boards /ong before BATMAN 
was the phenomenon that it was. Some- 
times it’s weird the way it happens in 
Hollywood, people must think there’s 
some sort of conspiracy or something. 
(Laughter.) Do you remember a year or 
two ago there were, like, three movies 
that came out at exactly the same time, 
by different studios, that had to do with 
teenagers changing bodies with their 
parents. 

PAT: Yeah, that’ right. 

TODD: I'm sure they didn’t plan that. 
(Laughier.) \t just seems to happen that 
way sometimes. 

It doesn't really bother me, it doesn’t 
worry me so much, as to whether it’s 
going to crimp the success of TEENAGE 
MUTANT NINJA TURTLES or not. 
It's just like in that case, BIG was the big 
movie that came out of that. The movies 
that are good, the movies that are 
entertaining, are going to rise above the 
others, and: they will be the successful 
ones. So, as long as you're good it doesn’t 
matter if there’s a SPIDER-MAN or a 
SUPERMAN movie coming out. The 
good ones will rise to the top. 

PAT: Tell me a little bit about your own 
background. 

TODD: Let's see, where should we start? 
(Laughter.) You want the two-minute 
bio? 

PAT: Give me the two- to five-minute 
bio. 

TODD: Okay. | was born in Detroit on 
January 15, 1960, and had a very nice 
childhood, thank you. We moved out to 
the suburbs when I was II, spent the rest 
of my time there. Then I went to school 
at the University of Michigan, I was there 
from °78 to 82, and studied — get ready 
for this now — I studied aerospace 
engineering. Actually, I got two degrees 
in aerospace engineering, a bachelor’s 
and a master’s. Then I came out to work 
in Los Angeles, California — because 
that’s where most of the aerospace 
business was located. 

1 worked for three years for Hughes 


Aircraft Company, in their launch 
vehicle integration group — which 
meant that I got to work a lot with 
NASA. My job was basically integrating 
our payloads, which mostly were geo- 
synchronous communications satellites, 
on the space shuttle. So, I got to do a lot 
of interesting aerospace sort of stuff, got 
to travel to the Cape a lot to be involved 
with integration testing with the shuttle, 
and also did a lot of travel to meetings 
and stuff like that in Houston at the 
Johnson Space Center for mission pre- 
paration. | was also there at Mission 
Control during missions, and got to brief 
the astronauts and things like that. 

There were a lot of interesting things 
associated with the job, but it wasn’t 
something that I wanted to do in the long 
term. 1 made that determination very 
soon after coming out here and actually 
started to work in the business. I just 
looked down the road and asked myself, 
“Is this something that you want to do 
for the next 50 years?” And a little bit to 
my surprise, the answer was no. (Laugh- 
ter.) |had gone through all this education 
and stuff. Really, this is one of the things 
if | were to go toa high school to speak to 
students, | would probably tell them to 
think a little bit more about what they 
really want to do. In college you're so 
focussed on the classes and the grades, 
and here’s a midterm and here’ a test, 
that it’s a little bit shortsighted, it isn’t 
really looking down the road far enough. 
When | finally did get out into the 
industry and realized that I had the next 
50 years to determine my own destiny, it 
wasn't exactly what | wanted to do. 

So I began writing. It was probably 
less than half a year after I came out to 
California, after graduation, that | 
started writing. | just started writing “on 
spec,” which means on speculation, not 
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under contract or anything like that. 
You're just on your own, basically, trying 
to get people interested in your work. I 
wrote a screenplay, and I started writing 
hour-long television shows, and then I 
started writing comedy. Comedy is really 
where most of my interest lies, and that’s 
what I've done the most of at this point. 

And finally, after two or three years of 
just writing scripts and practicing and 
getting the experience and stuff like that, 
and having a few people read my scripts 
— it’s very difficult to get people to read 
your scripts when you're not represented 
by an agent — I finally just made the 
move to full-time writing. | left my job at 
Hughes at the beginning of 1986, ac- 
quired a literary agent soon after that, 
and it took about a year and a half before 
I actually got my very first television 
assignment, which was for a show called 
THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS. 
Very short-lived. (Laughter.) A situation 
comedy on ABC. But it was good 
experience. 

Basically, at that point in my career I 
would have written anything to get my 
Writers Guild card. To get into the guild I 
would have written for the NEW MUN- 
STERS if they had asked me. (Laughter.) 
But it was also a good experience 
because the person who was the execu- 
tive producer of that show, Michael J. 
Weithorn, had been the supervising 
producer of FAMILY TIES for like five 
years, and he was very well respected in 
the business. He liked my work and he 
gave me my first job, which was nice. It 
was a good learning experience. | got 
that job, the episode aired, the series was 
cancelled, but I'd joined the Writers 
Guild, and about two months later the 
strike hits. (Laughter.) 

I'd been in the guild less than two 
months, I think, when the strike hit in 
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March of °88. But actually the strike 
turned out to be a good thing for me — I 
was probably one of the few people that 
actually enjoyed picketing. I was meeting 
people, meeting all these guys who'd 
done all these TV shows and movies that 
I had been watching ever since I was a 
little kid — getting to see people, getting 
to meet people, getting to talk to people. 
One of the guys I met on the picket line 
was Bruce Rubin, a screenwriter you'll 
probably be hearing a lot more of in the 
near future. He’s got two very big 
projects that are both currently in 
production. Bruce was very nice to me 
and he read a spec screenplay that I had 
written before, and he was working over 
at Paramount, and he showed it to, the 
person who was the vice president in 
charge of film production at Paramount, 
Lindsey Doran. 

And what happened was that the 
TURTLES people, after getting Bobby 
Herbeck’ draft in, the first draft, were 
sort of out looking for people who might 
be able to take over the script at that 
point. And the development people at 
Limelight Productions, which was the 
actual creative entity that is producing 
the picture — Golden Harvest Films, of 
course, is putting up the money; Lime- 
light supplied the producer and the 
director and the development people — 
they put out feelers asking who might be 
good for this type of a project. Someone 
approached Lindsey Doran with this 
question and she sort of remembered this 
spec screenplay that I had written, and 
she pulled it off the shelf and she gave it 
to them. And that’s how I got my first 
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meeting with the TURTLES people at 
Limelight, and that led to me being 
signed up. Oh, and I should mention that 
I'm working for THE WONDER 
YEARS. 

PAT: Oh! Terrific! 

TODD: In fact, I've been working as a 
staff writer since the beginning of the 
season in June, and I just got a 
“promotion” to story editor a couple of 
weeks ago. 

PAT: Neat. How is it to be working on 
something like that where on a certain 
level you're constantly having to go back 
and remember what it was like to be 12 
years old at a particular time? 

TODD: I really like that about the show. 
The character is actually 13 now, we're 
keeping a 20-year interval. But I /ike that 
because it’s fun to go back and think of 
your own experiences and see how they 
might work into the show. 

I wrote two episodes as a free-lancer 
last season; in fact I got nominated for an 
Emmy for one of them, which was a big 
thrill for me, sort of like a dream come 
true. But, for instance, I used to play 
trumpet, I was in a lot of bands when I 
was in school, and I pitched a story 
where the lead character, Kevin, sort of 
doesn’t do well in this trumpet recital 
thing — they used to be called solo and 
ensemble competitions where I came 
from. This sort of transmuted eventually 
into a story about Kevin taking piano 
lessons and screwing up at a piano 
recital. It was my first WONDER 
YEARS episode, and it was a neat 
experience. 

It is different, though. It’s different 
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than writing something like a screenplay, 
because you're involved in a staff situa- 
tion. You usually write the first draft of 
something and then you might get to 
write the first revision after the executive 
producers give you notes and stuff like 
that, but the executive producers always 
have the final rewrite, and they tweak it 
around and move it around to their 
satisfaction. So it’s more of a colla- 
borative process than movie writing 
would be. 

PAT: Well, did you by any chance get to 
see anything on the set while they were 
shooting TURTLES? 

TODD: | was down in North Carolina 
for a week in preproduction, because I 
was doing a little bit of rewriting, and I 
got to see a few of the sets and some of. 
the Turtle heads and stuff like that. I met 
Brian Henson, who supervised all of the 
puppeteering aspects of the show. It was 
fascinating to see these sets come to life, 
and just see the whole mechanism, the 
machinery, that it takes to make a movie 
— it’s incredible, it’s massive. It takes 
many more people than you'd think it 
would. All those 6,000 names you see 
when the end credits roll, you know, they 
actually do things. 

I was invited by the director to stay 
down in North Carolina for about four 
weeks so that I could be there during the 
rehearsal period and the first part of 
actual shooting. But I had to get back to 
Los Angeles to start my job with THE 
WONDER YEARS 50, unfortunately, I 
couldn't partake of that offer. And I’ve 
seen a rough cut of the movie, things 
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about attorneys just to grab their eye.’ 


he old line ‘‘See you in the 
funny papers”’ applies to Batton 
Lash, the Brooklyn based com- 


mercial artist whose long-running comic 
strip, WOLFF & BYRD, COUNSELORS 
OF THE MACABRE, chronicles the 
adventures of attorneys Allana Wolff and 
J. Sutton Byrd, defenders of vampires, 
werewolves and the other assorted 
creatures of the night as they run afoul of 
the legal system. Kind of an offbeat 
concept for a comic strip, but besides run- 
ning weekly in THE BROOKLYN PAPER 
since the late 1970s, it also appears 
regularly in THE NATIONAL LAW 
JOURNAL and AMERICAN FANTASY 
MAGAZINE. 

When Batton first sold it to his local 
paper, he didn’t fall into the trap of think- 
ing that the only market for his creations 
was in a newspaper, and so he’s been able 
10 find a broader audience for his work. 
Though he has no dreams of becoming a 
comic-book artist or writer, he got to try 
his hand at both when Wolff and Byrd 
made a guest appearance in Eclipse 
Comics’ MR. MONSTER #9, and his first 
“best of” collection of the strips has been 
published by Andrion Press (available at 
comic shops for $7.00). 

I've talked to Batton many times in the 
two years he’s been associated with 
AMERICAN FANTASY, but never met him 
in person, so it seems appropriate that this 
turned out to be a phone interview. For 
the sake of clarity I decided to conduct the 
interview objectively so we wouldn't forget 
and start talking about his deadlines ... 


NANCY GARCIA: WOLFF & BYRD’s 
been running almost nine years now. 
BATTON LASH: Right 

CY: How did you get interested in 
cartooning in the first place? 
BATTON: Well, I’ve always wanted to 
be a cartoonist, as long as I can remember. 
I’ve always loved comics and drawing, I 
was always drawing when I was a kid. I 
made my own little comic books using my 
father’s stapler and pads and everything, 


created my own characters, so it’s just 
something I've always done. As I got older 
I just kept pursuing it — until I got to art 
school, of course. (Laughter.) 
NANCY: Where did you go to art school? 
BATTON: I went to the School of Visual 
Arts in Manhattan. I went there mainly 
because everybody anywhere said all of 
the cartoonists came from Visual Arts, I 
thought that would be great, so naturally 
when I started there they had no cartoon- 
ing courses. The school started as a 
cartoonist and illustrator school, and as 
they grew they began phasing out the car- 
tooning end of it. By the time I got there 
there were no cartooning classes for at 
least five years or so, it was pretty 
upsetting! : 

But you learn. I began to learn how to 
really draw rather than just repeating what 
I constantly did. Then during my first year 
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the news came in that they were going to 
get two new cartooning classes and the 
teachers were Will Eisner and Harvey 
Kurtzman. So the little small cartooning 
class that was in the school included 
people like Bob Wiecek, who's an inker 
for Marvel now, and John Holstrom, 
who became my best pal my first two 
years in Visual Arts — and probably my 
biggest influence, he created PUNK 
MAGAZINE and his character Bosco ap- 
pears in various places. We were all very 
excited. 

NANCY: How did you get into newspaper 
strips rather than comic books? 
BATTON: Well, Visual Arts was a real 
eye-opener and in retrospect ... I mean 
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I was discouraged from being a cartoonist. 
They didn’t think my work was very good, 
and looking back the work wasn’t very 
good. They always said I was very 
creative and a funny person, had funny 
ideas, and was willing to stick with 
something, but the technique and the 
drawing just wasn’t there. That was kind 
of upsetting. I just moved my energies into 
a different area. When I graduated I was 
still interested in drawing — I did a lot of 
film and video at Visual Arts and I always 
drew out storyboards — and I flirted with 
the idea of moving to California to get in- 
volved with Hollywood. I was out there 
for a while and it didn't appeal to me, it 
just wasn’t that interesting to me. I still 
just loved the whole comic medium. 
So I came back to New York and the 
comic-book industry at that time, late 
1970s, ’77, '78, was pretty dismal, not a 
real attractive place to work, at least not 
for me. Not that I had what they were 
probably looking for anyway, but it just 
didn’t appeal to me. And the undergrounds 
at the time, being what Mike Friedrich 
was doing with STAR*REACH and a few 
things that were being called ‘‘ground 
level,’’ I thought were very interesting. 
And at that time the whole business with 
work for hire was starting, and owning 
your rights — I wasn’t really interested 
in like drawing GREEN LANTERN for 


somebody, I'd rather come up with my 
own character and write and draw that and 
push it myself. As far as the newspaper 
strip thing, that came about when I was 
taking my illustration portfolio around and 
wound up in a local paper in Brooklyn. 
The first thing I said to them was, *‘Do 
you need a comic strip?’’ And they said, 
you know, ‘‘Well, work something up and 
we'll consider it.’’ And that eventually 
became WOLFF & BYRD. 

NANCY: How did you come up with such 
an offbeat idea, lawyers representing the 
creatures of the night? 

BATTON: Well, at the time THE 
BROOKLYN PAPER distributed mainly 
on Court Street — have you ever heard 
of Court Street in Brooklyn? It’s 
notorious. It’s this drag in downtown 
Brooklyn, Brooklyn Heights, where every 
ambulance chaser, every shyster, has an 
office. I've met some of the attorneys 
there, they're very nice — I don’t turn my 
back on them. (Laughter.) They're nice 
but they’ve got a very very sordid 
reputation. 

NANCY: Is that where Wolff and Byrd 
would have their offices? 

BATTON: Originally they had their of- 
fices there. Oddly enough in the strip I’m 
doing now they’ve finally moved to Park 
Avenue, they're subleasing for awhile. So 
yeah, they started out on Court Street. At 
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the time THE BROOKLYN PAPER 
distributed mainly to all of the Court Street 
offices and businesses. I noticed that just 
about every single office was an attorney, 
so I thought if these were the paper’s 
readers I should do something about at- 
torneys just to grab their eye, maybe get 
some response. Then I thought I'd have 
them defend monsters because .. . I don’t 
think anyone would really be too interested 
. .. [mean obviously, you've seen my art- 
work, I’m not a very realistic illustrator 
like Stan Drake or Alex Raymond or 
Lou Fine — so if I made it monsters it 
could be goofy, something that was maybe 
fun to read, rather than dealing with the 
problems that they’re dealing with 
anyway. 

NANCY: Have you always been a 
punster? 

BATTON: Yes! (Laughter.) From the 
beginning, I was like the terror of my 
family. 

NANCY: How do you get the legal stuff 
— you're not a lawyer — 

BATTON: No, not at all. I always was 
self-conscious about that. In the beginning 
I bought a legal dictionary, so I would just 
try to play off stuff from that. Then I 
started reading some legal accounts and 
tried to just like work that dialogue. I was 
just shooting from the hip. I just tried to 
create an aura of realism. In the beginning 
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it was incredibly inaccurate. Then I started 
sitting in on trials, because all of the courts 
are in downtown Brooklyn. I’d sit in on 
criminal court, civil court, just sit there 
and watch how the attorneys moved, what 
they’d say. I just tried to get a feel. At one 
point I shared a studio with Steve 
Mitchell, the DC Comics inker, and he 
was flabbergasted that I would spend my 
vacation in court. (Laughter.) I took that 
opportunity to spend five days sitting in 
a courtroom, at the time I had a nine-to- 
five job in advertising. 

NANCY: Now WOLFF & BYRD appears 
also in THE NATIONAL LAW JOURNAL, 
how did you make that? 

BATTON: Well that . . . I'm intimidated 
by lawyers like everyone else, but dif- 
ferently. The strip was running for four 
years in THE BROOKLYN PAPER and 
I got a phone call from Kim Robinson, 
the editor-in-chief at THE NATIONAL 
LAW JOURNAL, and he said, ‘Look, 
I’m not making any promises, but I like 
your strip, would you want to propose it 
to THE LAW JOURNAL?” Me, my 
great business sense, I said, ‘‘Is this a 
joke?’’ (Laughter.) | had never heard of 
THE NATIONAL LAW JOURNAL. So 
he says it’s no joke — I mean he’s a very 
very nice guy and he’s been incredibly 
supportive and, as it turns out, very im- 
portant to my career, I have a lot to thank 
him for. He said, ‘‘No, I’m not joking, 
why don’t you put together something, 
propose the strip to us, and we'll consider 
it. I really like it, I've been following it 
from the vampire dentist story’’ — which 
I had done in 1980 and this was 
somewhere in "81. 

I was shocked. I had no idea that I had 
an audience out there. In this day and age 
I think a cartoonist is very aware of his 
audience, but I've always felt that I was 
a throwback to the days of, ‘‘Is anyone 
out there?’* (Laughter.) I didn’t know. Oc- 
casionally I'd get a letter, but I had no idea 
who read the strip. A lot of times I just 
wrote and drew it for myself, like it would 
be something I would like to read. So 


whenever I hear from someone I’m always 
shocked. A letter will get hung up in front 
of me for at least a week! (Laughter.) 
NANCY: You've done some self- 
promotion stuff, I know there’s buttons and 
there was a flier you put out awhile ago. 
BATTON: Well, I was trying to see who 
my audience was because at one point, 
before THE LAW JOURNAL, the strip 
was going to be dropped by THE 
BROOKLYN PAPER because they had no 
idea who was reading it. It was kind of 
weird. I think they were all expecting a 
gag-a-day strip, but I always loved the 
continuity strips. Now I admit I sort of 
take a lot of liberties with the continuity 
of the strip, because I'm weekly and my 
stories run for about six weeks, and I try 
to get a lot of story in the one weekly 
installment. 

But originally the publisher of THE 
BROOKLYN PAPER, Ed Weintraub, 
he scratched his head a lot and said, 
**Well, I don’t know what you're doing 
but if you get it here on time we'll run it.”” 
He has come around to really appreciate 
the strip, and he too has been very very 
supportive, but originally they expected 
a gag-a-day strip. At one point the talk was 


maybe they would drop the strip, so at my 
own expense I had buttons created — the 
original buttons being I'M DEFENDED 
BY WOLFF & BYRD, COUNSELORS 
OF THE MACABRE with a shot of Wolff 
and Byrd and the name of THE 
BROOKLYN PAPER — and I just put in 
the strip, ‘Send in for your free button.” 
The response was pretty good, like close 
to 100. Of course that made me broke for 
that period. (Laughter.) But I didn’t care. 
A lot of cards came in. A judge wanted 
15 buttons for his staff, I was really 
thrilled. This was back in 1980. So every 
few years Ill do what I call a button drive 
just to see if they’re still out there, and 
the response always gets better 
NANCY: Do you draw WOLFF & BYRD 
all by yourself, do all of the production 
on it yourself? 

BATTON: Yeah, I do, except for the let- 
tering. The lettering’s done by a gentleman 
by the name of Rick Parker, a terrific let- 
terer, and he’s behind the strip 100%. 
NANCY: Has he been with it from the 
beginning? 

BATTON: No, my first main letterer was 
Victor Gorelick, who again was also very 
important to my career. At the time he was 
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lettering my strip he’d just been appointed 
editor-in-chief at Archie Comics, and he 
told me, *‘I don’t letter no more but I'm 
gonna letter your strip ‘cause I like it.”’ 
I really really appreciated that. He was 
always very helpful. Around three years 
ago Archie Comics moved from First 
Avenue up to Mamaroneck, New York, 
and he was still willing to do the strip. But 
after awhile that began to get a little bit 
of a chore. He still wanted to do it but I 
was having trouble just getting it done in 
time for him to pick it up. 
NANCY: How long does it take you to do 
an average, what is it, four- or five-panel 
strip? 
BATTON: I try to keep it down to five 
panels now. After the book came out I 
saw, my God, I would try to cram nine 
panels in a week. It’s a little bit more of 
a discipline to say everything you've got 
to say in five panels. But to answer you 
question ... well, I write it out well in 
advance, and I try to write out all six 
episodes on thumbnail sketches, then do 
a rough draft on bond paper, and that takes 
a week. 
NANCY: And you've been doing a lot of 
other things, too. The list of places where 
you've appeared includes THE 
WASHINGTON POST, WOMEN’S 
WORLD — LIFE MAGAZINE! 
BATTON: The thing in LIFE 
MAGAZINE was a part of the ‘‘Hands 
Across America’’ benefit. The Museum 
of Cartoon Art had invited a lot of car- 
toonists to contribute their characters 
holding hands. It was very exciting for me 
because I got to meet a lot of people whose 
work I’ve always admired. It was thrill- 
ing enough to do Wolff and Byrd holding 
hands with other cartoon characters, but 
the high point was I got to meet Milton 
Caniff. That was just really a treat, he was 
just really nice and very very open. He 
spoke to me for a long time. 

The thing that bothered me, though, was 
a lot of so-called hotshot artists from the 
comic-book world . . . I mean the attitude, 
their attitude, was just incredibly annoy- 
ing and condescending and rotten. The 
old-timers, like people who have been in 
the strip business for years, the real old- 
time professionals, they were sweet and 
generous with their time and very very .. . 
like they were surprised when I told them 
I liked their work. People like John 
Cullen Murphy who does PRINCE 
VALIANT, Caniff — people like that, 
you don’t have to tell these people their 
work is good. But the young turks, they 
just got on my nerves, but I didn’t let it 
ruin anything for me. 
NANCY: The last couple of years WOLFF 
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& BYRD’s been getting a lot wider ex- 
posure, it’s been picked up in AMERICAN 
FANTASY MAGAZINE. Those aren't the 
same strips that are running in — 
BATTON: No, not at all, that was another 
one of my sharp business deals. Well, this 
goes back to my publicity. At one point 
I wanted to just get the word out — I’m 
always trying to syndicate the strip myself 
- so I put together some press releases 
to see if I could get some press on it, get 
some clips to include into my syndication 
package. One of them was AMERICAN 
FANTASY, earlier, volume one. That 
was °85. Just about a year later I heard 
from Bob Garcia saying he was starting 
up AMERICAN FANTASY volume two, 
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a slick production, and he wanted to in- 
clude a comic strip and this one appealed 
to him. I'm most grateful for that. 
(Laughter.) 

But it appealed to him, and what he 
wanted to do was run the strips I do for 
THE LAW JOURNAL on one page, like 
I guess all six to a page, because 
AMERICAN FANTASY would be a 
quarterly so you would try to get the whole 
story there. Just around that time I had 
signed a contract to do the book and he 
had the rights to all of the strips up to that 
point, so I couldn't do that. So I said to 
Bob, *‘Look, Ill do new strips for you.”” 
He goes, ‘‘Well, if you do that I'll give 
you two pages.’’ So I said, ‘‘Okay, 
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great.’’ And it’s always more exciting, I 
think, to do stuff for the format of the 
magazine rather than just printed strips on 
just one page. It’s different when you do 
a book collection, but for a magazine I 
think it should be more to try to match the 
look of the magazine 

NANCY: Your book just came out this 
year, right? 

BATTON: That's right. It’s been in pro- 
duction I think since the dawn of time, but 
it’s finally out. Actually Mark Bilgrey, 
the publisher, approached me in early 
1986 and it came out late last year and 
began to hit the stores in March of 88. 
.NANCY: Is this a collection of all of the 
early strips? 
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BATTON: No no no, it’s what I like to 
think of as the best of the strip. The early 
strips, like say the first four years, aren't 
represented. I felt I was still feeling my 
way around, the artwork was too crude, 
the legal stuff was a little too inaccurate, 
I just couldn't get by it, and it wouldn't 
be really fair to foist that on the rest of 
the world. So the collection sort of begins 
with THE LAW JOURNAL’s run, which 
started in °83. And for THE LAW 
JOURNAL I redid my vampire dentist 
story that originally appeared in THE 
BROOKLYN PAPER. I always get an- 
noyed when collections aren't complete 
but I think this one is different because it’s 
not that .. . each story ends, you can read 
a story complete unto itself, rather than 
reading day one constantly. I would love 


to do from the very beginning, but I think 
there’s going to have to be a lot of die- 
hard fans of WOLFF & BYRD before that 
comes out. 
NANCY: Is the book available through 
the comics market? 
BATT" It’s being distributed to comic- 
book stores or mail order. 
NANCY: What kind of response have you 
been getting to it? 
BATTON: Well, like I said earlier, I’ve 
often felt that I don’t really know who my 
audience is out there, but since the book 
has been out there has been some mail 
order and the response has been pretty 
good. I’m really really gratified with that, 
it’s really been very nice. I know we sent 
some review copies out to get some quotes 
to help publicize the book, my old teacher 
Will Eisner called it a great piece of work 
—I can’t tell you what that meant to me. 
Way back in Visual Arts he pulled me 
aside and said, ‘*Batton, is there anything 
else you want to do in life?’’ (Laughter. ) 
So he said that he was happy with how far 
I’ve progressed, it was very gratifying. I 
felt like, you know, 13 years later I final- 
ly graduated his class. 

And Harvey Kurtzman wrote me back 


Oh: it shambled and stank, but a complaint it made trank / The 
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a nice letter, he liked the legal angle and 
was very encouraging. It was just terrific. 
Harvey Pekar, whose work I just admire, 
I think he’s doing the next step for com- 
ics, the autobiographical strip; he wrote 
and said that he liked WOLFF & BYRD 
better than most other comic strips, that 
meant a lot. So the response was just ter- 
tific. The best was Michael Gilbert who 
did a parody of Stephen King’s famous 
quote about Clive Barker — ‘‘I've seen 
the future of humor in horror comics and 
his name is Batton Lash.’’ (Laughter.) 
NANCY: Is that how Michael Gilbert 
came to ask you to do a guest appearance 
in MR. MONSTER? 

BATTON: No. What happened was 
around a year and a half ago — and I've 
always like Michael Gilbert’s work, 


before MR. MONSTER. Earlier I men- 
tioned the period when I felt comics 
weren't too exciting, that late '70s period, 
but Mike Friedrich was doing some in- 
teresting things with STAR*REACH, and 
he was publishing Michael Gilbert and 
that’s where I first saw his work. I thought 
he was really good, really terrific. It was 
actually in many ways I really identified 
with what he was doing. I sort of assumed 
we were the same age, probably had the 
same influences, he probably was the ter- 
ror of his household with the puns,, too, 
so I always felt there was like a kinship 
between us. 

When MR. MONSTER came out I 
picked it up, thought it was terrific, and 
he always encouraged readers to send in 
drawings, letters, all that sort of thing, so 
finally at one point I figured maybe I could 
get a plug for WOLFF & BYRD — by 
this time WOLFF & BYRD was running 
— and I drew this cartoon of Wolff & 
Byrd standing before a monster, a thing 
with tentacles, and Kelly is telling Mr. 
Monster, ‘‘Watch it, Doc, it’s got it’s 
lawyers.’’ I figured the besr that might 
come out of it is he'll print the cartoon, 
plug the strip, that'll be great. A couple 
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of months later I get this card from Mike 
Gilbert apologizing for not answering me 
sooner and saying why don’t I write an 
eight-page story around that idea. 

I was thrilled! 1 did not expect that, it 
was just tremendous. So we eventually 
started calling each other. I said, “‘Do you 
want me to use Wolff and Byrd?”" He said, 
“*Yeah, go ahead, put Wolff and Byrd in 
it.’ said, ‘Do you want me to write it?”” 
He goes, *‘No, write and draw it.”’ I go, 
“Who's gonna ink it?’” He goes, **Do the 
whole thing, just go ahead."’ So I did. I 
did the same process I do with THE LAW 
JOURNAL. I did layouts on bond paper 
and sent them to Mike, he made some 
changes in dialogue, in fact enough 
changes that we both got scripting credit. 
He was just a joy to work with, it was just 
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a lot of fun. I’m not really very good at 
collaborations, either, but that was a lot 
of fun. It was a learning experience, too. 
It was my first comic-book story, so it was 
different — an eight-page story. And of 
course there was a tremendous deadline 
crunch on it, but it was fun. And just see- 
ing the characters in color for the first time 
was sort of weird, too. 

NANCY: Did you do the coloring? 
BATTON: That was Michael's colorist. 
I suggested what Wolff and Byrd should 
wear, like they’re attorneys so they can’t 
be that colorful, they're kind of conserv- 
ative. You know, the whole trick to 
WOLFF & BYRD is that they’re not 
warlocks, they're not witches, they're just 
attorneys. I know every attorney out there 
is going to kill me for this — (Laughter.) 
But they’re, you know, just average 
people that tend to defend the supernatural. 
NANCY: Allana Wolff has a kind of a look 
to her, though. 

BATTON: Well, the perfect woman, 
what do you want. (Laughter.) At least to 
me. She was based on a couple of people. 
Her face is based on Sally Kellerman, the 
actress, though by this time she’s become 
so stylized I don’t know if anyone can see 
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the Kellerman connection there. Her 
figures are based on someone J had known 
in Visual Arts, Lenore Pidet. The things 
that always bothered me, again going back 
to the late "70s, were women characters 
were always these va-va-va-voom girls that 
had these hourglass figures and these 
tremendous chests, you know. The women 
I always found attractive were flat-chested 
and very very very sexy, the bonier the 
better, so I always wanted to design a 
character that way. So that’s how Wolff's 
look came about. And, like I said, | always 
hope the better I get the more I try to bring 
this across, that she’s really very angular. 
In some of the earlier strips she looks a 
little rounder than she really is, but over 
the years she works out, she gets sharper 
looking. (Laughter.) 

NANCY: Where are you hoping to go 
with WOLFF & BYRD? Do you have 
dreams of a comic book of your own? 
BATTON: I go back and forth. I see how 
much fun Michael Gilbert has with MR. 
MONSTER, I mean it must be a lot of fun 
putting that book together, and I have an 
idea if I were ever to do a WOLFF & 
BYRD comic book what it would look 
like, but the comic-book marker is so 
weird. The market likes to preach to the 
converted, I'd like to hit that main audi- 
ence. The thing I always liked about doing 
WOLFF & BYRD was that an audience 
that doesn’t normally read comics reads 
this strip, whether it’s the local audience 
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for THE BROOKLYN PAPER or the at- 
torneys at THE LAW JOURNAL, and 
AMERICAN FANTASY doesn’t have 
strictly comic-book readers; so the thing 
I was always concerned was if WOLFF 
& BYRD ever became a comic book was 

.. you know, superheroes seem to be the 
big sellers, even a book like MS. TREE 
seems to have a hard time hanging in 
there, so I don’t know how they would sell 
a comic book about two attorneys — 
everyone hates lawyers, right. (Laughter.) 
I would Jove to try it, even maybe like a 
comic album, that sounds like fun. I’m a 
little loathe to call them graphic novels, 
I hate that term, but something like a 
48-page book might be a lot of fun. It 
would be easier to get it into bookstores 
and market it, I think people still turn their 
noses up to comic books. 

And comics are hard because .. . you'd 
be surprised how many editors hate com- 
ics. The editor-in-chief at THE LAW 
JOURNAL, like I said, has been very sup- 
portive to me, but his publisher's always 
scratching his head and saying, *‘Do we 
really need this?’’ And editors are like 
that. I did some work for THE DAILY 
NEWS and I spoke to them about their 
comic page, and they treat it like, “‘Can 
you believe this junk we have to do, who 
the hell cares.”’ It’s a strange industry. I 
think there are a lot of closet fans that love 
comic strips and really get a kick out of 
the medium, and it’s sad that newspapers 


_ 


COU 


refuse to exploit their comics unless it’s 
something that has TV exposure, like 
GARFIELD. It’s nice to see them sup- 
porting something like CALVIN AND 
HOBBES, which is my favorite new com- 
ic strip in I don’t know how long. It’s nice 
to see THE DAILY NEWS, which runs 
it in New York, really supporting it. 
NANCY: Anything else in the works for 
WOLFF & BYRD? 

BATTON: Well, I’ve been approached by 
a syndicate but they wanted me to change 
it to a gag-a-day thing, didn’t want to do 
a continuity thing. ‘*Can’t sell ’em,’’ they 
say, ‘‘just change it to a gag-a-day."’ Well, 
that didn’t work too well. And I was ap- 
proached by New World Pictures to do a 
WOLFF & BYRD TV series, and again 
the same thing — ‘‘It’s perfect, let's 
change it.’’ But we're still talking about 
it, and they were very interested in the: 
strip. The head of the company was an at- 
torney and he knew the strip, and the 
lawyer at New World was familiar with 
the strip; they were aware of the strip, an~ 
audience that doesn’t normally read 
comics. 

NANCY: Your fans are everywhere. 
BATTON: (Laughter.) I don’t know 
where they are, I just hope they stick with 
it. 

NANCY: One last question, is Batton 
Lash your real name? 

BATTON: Hold that thought, let me 
check with my lawyers. (Laughter) 7} 
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“Oh, my God, I don’t think that this is the direction 


pril O'Neil, one of the most 
[a] important roles in TEENAGE 

MUTANTNINJA TURTLES, 
went to Judith Hoag, who doesn't look 
like either the April in the comics or the 
April in the cartoons. Call it a measure of 
her talent. Or take the words of producer 
Simon Fields: 

“Judith is perfect for her role of April. 
When we wanted her to start she was still 
on another picture. So we rearranged 
our schedules to accomodate hers. That's 
how important we felt she would be to 
the success of our film.” 


JUDITH HOAG 


And what did Judith think when this 
project first came up? After hearing the 
title, she wasn't even interested in reading 
the script! What changed her mind, why 
did she agree to take on a comic book 
character, and what does she think of 
TMNT now? Read on... 


PATRICK DANIEL O'NEILL: 7 start 
with, let's talk a little bit about how you 
got this role. 

JUDITH HOAG: What happened was 
that Lynn Kressel, who was casting the 
film, read the script and thought of me. 
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She said that I would be perfect for it, 
called my agent, and my agent told me 
there had been an inquiry as to whether I 
would read the script to TEENAGE 
MUTANT NINJA TURTLES. I had 
never heard of this before and thought, 
“Oh, my God, I don’t think that this is the 
direction I want to be going in, I don't 
want to do a horror film.” (Laughter.) 
And Michael said, “It’s not a horror film 
and Lynn says it’s really wonderful. I 
trust her implicitly, you should really 
read the script.” So I said, “Okay, I'll read 
the script.” Then I read it and thought, 


‘All artwork accompanying this interview ©1990 Mirage Studios, unless otherwise noted! 


$f __renmiracs  }-—_______— 
I want to go in — a horror film.” (Laughter.) 


“This is really wonderful!” It's got so 
many elements of fairy tales in it, so I 
thought, “Yeah, let’s do this thing.” 

I went inand | met Steven and we hit it 
off pretty well, and I read for him and 
left. 1 was shooting another film, 
CADILLAC MAN whichis a new Robin 


Williams film, and they got in touch with 
me — but it didn’t look like I was going 
to be able to do it. I had a prior 
commitment for a series that was shoot- 
ing in San Francisco, so I didn’t think I 
was going to be able to do it. But I 
managed — it was sort of a mutual thing 


interview 
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— to get out of the series. So I ended up 
being able to doit. But it was a little hairy 
for awhile because I started shooting 
NINJA TURTLES while I was shooting 
CADILLAC MAN. For awhile, I was 
just, like, a movie machine. (Laughter.) 
But as an actor, you know, that’s the way 


“They‘d say, 


that you want it to be. 

PAT: That’ right, better not to have any 
downtime between two performances. 
JUDITH: Yes. Even though at the time 
you're going, “Oh, God, Oh, God.” I was 
working seven days a week. I had to keep 
reminding myself that this is what I 
always wanted, so just shut up. If any 
other actor in New York had heard me 
they'd say, “Oh, fuck you, you're working 
— that’s not fair!” (Laughter.) 

PAT: “Would you rather be waiting 
tables?” 

JUDITH: That’ right. Fortunately, I 
haven't had to do that, either. 

PAT: Between the time that you decided 
you wanted to be in it and when they cast 
you and you started work in the film, did 
you have a chance to familiarize yourself 
at all with the character? 

JUDITH: No. The only thing . . . Well, 
what I found out was — I mentioned it to 
my brother — my niece watches the 
cartoon every Saturday morning on 
television. That’s how I found out it’s a 
cartoon. And another friend of mine 
who collects comic books, has just 
volumes and volumes of rare editions 
and first editions and all kinds of things, 
said that he had a copy of the first 
NINJA TURTLES, which I guess was 
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‘Oh, fuck you, youre working?” 


April O'Neil (Judith Hoag) is in for quite a surprise when she awakens to 
her rescuers. 


the black-and-white. 

PAT: Yes. 

JUDITH: The real underground. He 
explained to me how Eastman and Laird 
. .. how it was really sort of a joke and 
then it ended up turning into something 
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really big. But I really didn’t familiarize 
myself with it too much because I was so 
busy that I didn’t have any time to think 
about it. And I also knew that there was a 
possibility 1 wouldn't be able to do it, 
because of my schedule. I try to keep 
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Lic 
“We used to have MTB, Major Turtle Breakdown.” 


those sort of things sort of in the back- 
ground and not get too excited about 
them. You can get very disappointed if 
you don’t get something that you want. 
PAT: Sure. 

JUDITH: But once | started the film, I 
went to Toys ‘R’ Us and they have an 
aisle devoted to — well, half an aisle | 
guess, but the aisles there are huge — 
they've got every kind of NINJA 
TURTLES thing that you could ever 
want. One of my favorites was water 
balloon grenades. (Laughter.) We used to 
have water balloon fights with them. 
And they've got wrapping paper, table- 
cloths — I have every Ninja Turtles doll 
now except for April, which you cannot 
find. 

PAT: Ah. I was going to ask if you'd 
seen — 

JUDITH: To this day I've never — I've 
read one comic book and | glanced at the 
cartoon because we were shooting one 
Saturday morning, all of the monitors 
were on, and someone switched the dial 
and turned on TEENAGE MUTANT 
NINJA TURTLES. We actually stopped 
shooting so that we could watch five 
minutes of it. (Laughter) I'd never seen it 
so I said, “Oh, please let me see this.” 
They asked me — | did an interview for 
MTV — they said, “Well, do you feel that 
you had to live up to this character?” 
(Laughter.) “No, | don’t know who this 
character is.” 

And physically we don't resemble each 
other at all. Physically, April has large 
breasts and a very large butt, and I have 
neither. And she looks kind of Latin 
American in the comic book, and she 
looks very whitebread in the cartoon. 
When | met Peter he looked at me and he 
said, “Wow! I never would have thought 
of it, but you're perfect.” (Laughter.) And 
they had seen some dailies and they were 
really happy, so that made me happy. 
You know, you don't want people sort of 
messing with your ideas and not really 
hitting it, or getting some bimbo in there 
to, like, wreck your character. I think 
they were pretty pleased. 

PAT: That’s good. What was it like doing 
amovie where your four main costars are 
human-sized reptiles? 

JUDITH: It’s really — well, at first 1 
thought it was going to be very strange. 
And there were times when it was very 
strange. One of the big things is that the 
costumes were brilliant. They were also 
unbelievably restricting for the actors. I 
would go through times when I just 
would feel so bad for them because | 
knew that they were so hot — we were 
shooting right in the middle of summer 


— so I would feel like I just needed to be 
like their mother and take care of them. 
But also, they're so real. The per- 
sonality of the actor inside the Turtle, and 
how each character is written, is so real 
and so wonderful that a lot of time | 
would just look at them and be awed and 
amazed. You almost, ina way — I mean, 
it depends on how much you can make 
believe — but you almost forget that this 
isn’t real, because of how real they are. 
There are no buttons or plugs, you don't 
see the seams, so there’ nothing to 
remind you that they're not real, that 
these are costumes, or that this is a 
computer. They are totally real. 

And working with them was just won- 
derful, because they were absolutely 
hysterical. They're really very funny, and 
there’s so much humor in it that . . . it 
was neat, it was neat. | would almost take 
it over humans. (Laughter.) Not quite. 
The guy who plays Casey, Elias Koteas, 
is brilliant. He was sort of my human 
ally. And we all had a good time. It wasa 
real smooth cast, which is nice. 

PAT: Were there ever problems with 
filming, in terms of they'd have to stop 
because something wasn't working with 
the costumes or things like that? 

JUDITH: Oh yeah, oh yeah. We used to 
have something called MTB, Major 
Turtle Breakdown. (Laughter.) Youcould 
go for quite awhile without doing any- 
thing. I’m trying to remember Dave's last 
name, he created the servos to make the 
Turtles work. It was brilliant stuff, 1 
mean the technology that they worked 
with in the animatronics. And it’s new, so 


part of that’s just par for the course — 
PAT: Breaking in the technology? 
JUDITH: Yeah, exactly, it’s working on 
the gaps. And you'd go hours with these 
things. There were times when you just 
thought, “Oh, God, they're going to 
break down.” And at times it’s so hot and 
icky, and you know that if they break 
down you might be able to leave early 
and have half a day’s work. (Laughter.) 
So conversely, sometimes it was an 
advantage. But for the most part they 
really worked well. Because they were so 
sophisticated, they could do the most 
amazing things. And they were so lifelike, 
the ways that their faces moved, their 
eyes moved — they even had tongues! It’s 
just incredible! 

PAT: Speaking of doing amazing things, 
this is the kind of film which usually 
involves a good deal of stuntwork and 
things like that. Did you have to do any 
stunts yourself? 

JUDITH: Yes, I did have to do stunts 
myself! Most of the major stuntwork was 
done by stuntmen from Hong Kong, and 
they were truly amazing. They would put 
these suits on — and I guess they're used 
to doing a lot of kung-fu movies, and 
conditions aren't ... there’s no union 
there, so the stuntmen and the actors 
aren't really protected. They work in- 
credibly long hours, and if you get hurt 
you're out of there. So these guys — I’m 
thinking, “Oh, God, I’m working such 
long hours.” — to these guys it was 
nothing. And they would just Jeap 
through the air, fall through ceilings — 
my entire apartment, every window in it 


April, Leonardo and Donatello protect a wounded Raphael from a surprise attack. 
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is broken, skylights are gone. They were 
just amazing. 

What was different, though, is that 
they have different heads on. I would 
come onto the set and I was never quite 
sure if we were using the real Turtles or 
the stunt Turtles, and I'd look at one and 
think, “Oh, God, there’s something 
wrong with Leonardo!” Then I'd realize 
it’s not Leonardo at all, it’s Leonardo's 
stuntman! (Laughter.) 

There was one stunt that I did that was 
a little nerve-wracking, but we made it 
through. It’s not going to make me say, 
“Ha, I can do my own stunts now!” A 
guy attacks me, he leaps from the top of a 
ten-foot Winnebago onto the concrete 
and pulls me down on top of him. Well, 
this could get a little hairy, and they said I 
didn’t have to do this if I didn't want to; 
and I thought, “Great, we've only set up 
for it and everybody's waiting around.” It 
was a little nerve-wracking, but we did it. 
PAT: So, basically, its just knowing how 


“I have a scene where I’m surrounded by Turtles 


to brace yourself and knowing how to 
take the fall when — 

JUDITH: And, of course, if I break my 
arm I know shooting will be delayed for 
awhile. (Laughter.) They were pretty 
good about it. I had a stunt where they 
take me across the subway tracks, and I 
said, “Uh, for this one you can get a stunt 
double.” | figured — knowing some of 
the things that we went through this 
summer — the track would be a hot 
track; and some guy in a Turtle suit 
would be trying to take me over the third 
rail? I just decided I didn’t want to try 
that. 

PAT: Where was most of the filming 
done? 

JUDITH: It was done at the old De- 
Laurentiis studios, which is now North 
Carolina Film Studio in Wilmington, 
North Carolina. Real nice studios. It was 
also just wonderful being out of the city, 
being out in the country all summer. It 
was a pretty good setup there. 
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PAT: Tell me a little bit about your 
background. 

JUDITH: Well, I've been acting for 
about thirteen years now. I moved to 
New York about four years ago — I've 
worked in a lot of theatre in Boston, 
Massachusetts. I came to New York and 
got very lucky right away. My first job 
someone approached me and said, 
“Would you do my play off Broadway?” 
1 thought, “Ha ha, I just got to the city 
but I’m not that dumb!” And it turned 
out that it was actually legitimate, and I 
did that. And a few months later I did a 
soap opera called LOVING, did that for 
about a year and a half. 

Then I started doing nighttime. I did a 
SPENCER FOR HIRE, and lots of 
commercials and things. Then I thought, 
“Well, it’s pilot season, let's go see if I can 
get a pilot.” And I got one, something 
called ELYSIAN FIELDS which 
showed . . . I guess it was the beginning 
of this summer. It’s a wonderful film but 


JUDITH HOAG 


and a four-foot rat, and I completely lose it.” 


it was a little too risky for the network to 
pick up. I played an agoraphobic valium 
addict who was sort of a Blanche DuBois 
southern belle character, and really hada 
great time doing it. But that didn't go. 
And then the beginning of this year I did 
another pilot called WOLF, which is on 
CBS. 

1 have not been picked up for the 
series, which was a good thing in that it 
allowed me to do NINJA TURTLES 
and CADILLAC MAN, which is a film 
that comes out this summer starring 
Robin Williams and Tim Robbins. | play 
my very first bitch in it. (Laughter.) That 
was kind of fun. And I also have another 
movie that should be coming out right at 
the same time as NINJA TURTLES — 
hopefully the studio that it isin — in San 
Francisco — has not been wiped out by 
the earthquake. It’s called A MATTER 
OF DEGREES. It came out of Sun- 
dance, Redford’ place up in Utah, and I 
have high hopes for that. It’s sort of along 


the lines ... the same kind of small 
movie that SEX, LIES, AND VIDEO- 
TAPE is, although it’s a completely 
different subject matter. Hopefully, it will 
be received well — although it won't 
have nearly the distribution that NINJA 
TURTLES will have, probably will only 
play in the smaller sort of arty theatres. 
So, it will be kind of nice because 
between the spring and the summer there 
will be three sotally different characters 
coming out — hopefully, people won’t 
miss them. People have been saying, 
“Wow, this is great, you have all of these 
movies coming out.” And in the back of 
my mind I’m hoping that people won't 
end up saying, “Oh, you were in that 
film? Gosh, we missed you.” (Laughter.)1 
don't think they’re going to be able to 
miss me in NINJA TURTLES, though. 
PAT: Yeah, it’s a fairly important 
character. 
JUDITH: Oh, yeah. And it’s sort of rip- 
roaring comedy at times. Hopefully, we 


were successful with it. 

PAT: 11s. . . [forget who’ credited with 
it, but there’ a line that goes, “Dying is 
easy, comedy is hard.” 

JUDITH: Yeah. 

PAT: And it occurs to me that doing 
comedy in the midst of what is otherwise 
an action/adventure film has got to just 
be, you know — 

JUDITH: It’s hard. 

PAT: As an actress, how do you deal 
with that? 

JUDITH: Well, I think you have to... 
you just have to be willing to go out there 
and be willing to look like a jerk. [havea 
scene where I wake up and I’m sur- 
rounded by Turtles and a four-foot rat, 
and I completely lose it. I really had to go 
as far with that scene as I possibly could. 
But there’s always that thing in your 
mind that’s saying, “I look like a total 
asshole here.” You have to trust and have 
faith that somehow this is going to work. 
And also, a lot of it is your director. 


MEET -- Professor Om, alien explorer, 
scientist, detective, boxer, weight lifter 
and all-around good guy who now calls 
Earth his home. In his spare time, Om is 
still searching for the right girl. 
MEET -- The Rock Warrior, A demi-god 
with a Rock & Roll attitude -- ie., his ego 
is so big it could suffocate you if you get 
in the way! 
MEET -- Eddie Bidgee, Australian 
Aborigine and heavyweight boxer, Om's 
best friend. Om and Eddie have already 
had some wild adventures on the Earth 
and off-planet, but those were nothing 
compared to what's about to happen! 
MEET -- Matt Hanson, saddle tramp, 
gunfighter, cattle rustler, and con man 
supreme of the Old West. 
MEET -- Owaya, Samurai warrior, a 
displaced man of culture in the Old 
West, and Hanson's partner in time. 


Meet them all in EAST MEETS WEST, a fF 
story that roars from Mars to present- 
day Sydney, Australia to the Old West to 
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“The Turtles come across beautifully . . . I’m amazed.” 


Steven would tell me where to pull back, 
or say, “What you're doing is fine, in fact 
you could go farther.” You really have to 
have a good dialogue between you and 
the director. 

And I hope it’s something that I’ve 
been born with, otherwise I may see this 
film and say, “Oop, no more comedy for 
me.” There’s a sort of timing thing that 
just organically happens. And it’s like the 
casting director was saying to me, she’s 
had some of the most brilliant actresses, 
who just would s/ay me when it comes to 
drama or something, come in and read 
these lines, and there’s a sort of timing 
thing that doesn’t happen. 

I'm not sure that I have that timing 
thing. I’ve been told that I have, but I 
think I’m going to need to see the film 
before I can really say, “AA, you're on to 
something here!” ‘Cause you never 
know. You wake up in a cold sweat 
going, “Oh, my God, I'm ruining the 
mo-vie!” But you're really not, you're 
just being a paranoid actor — which is 
sort of normal and healthy. It makes you 


Yes! Random 
House has 
produced a TMNT 
board game. 


work hard. 

PAT: Another — I guess this goes back 
to how the Turtle costumes looked and 
things — I've done amateur acting and 
I've always found that when I’m on stage 
with somebody that there's an awful lot 
that goes on in terms of eye contact and 
stuff. How do you act with someone 
when you don’ see the eyes, they're 
behind something else? 

JUDITH: Yeah, that’s a toughy. A lot of 
times you didn’t even get the Turtle. 
Whenit’ an action/adventure. . . one of 
the hardest things for Elias and I was that 
because they'd get so hot in there and 
need their air blown in and things, a lot of 
times they wouldn't bring the Turtles in 
when you had a close-up or something. 
There was a lot of make pretend, and 
there are times when you need something 
there. But when the Turtles were there 
they usually,they were set up in such a 
way that their eyes were looking at you, 
and they would always do something 
silly with their heads or their hands or 
something to let you know that they were 


with you. That really helped. 


And a lot of it is just, you know, full on 
100% make believe. It’s like you're 
making believe more than you've ever 
had to make believe before. What was 
amazing to me was I would do scenes 
and think, “God, this just didn’t work!” 
— and then look at dailies and say, 
“Wow, that really worked!” The Turtles 
come across so beautifully that... I’m 
just amazed. So, even just having them 
there, even if I couldn't see their eyes, in 
this case was better than not having them 
there at all. 

PAT: What are your interests other than 
acting? 

JUDITH: Well, one of my favorite 
things is just getting out of the city and 
going into the country and just hanging 
out, being quiet and being away from the 
hustle and the bustle and the pressure. 
One of the things that my husband and I 
are looking into is buying a house out in 
the country. And I think that would 
could possibly turn into a passion — 
although people will laugh at me when I 


say it — is | would love to just get out and 
doa garden. And hopefully in a couple of 
years start a family. I think between 
having a family and the house and all 
those kind of things which are just 
wonderfully normal — (Laughter.) 
You've got kids, though, so you would 
say, “No, it’s never normal around here. 
(Laughter.) But trying to balance that 
with a career is a goal. 

And day to day — geez, I love going to 
movies. I love just hanging out with my 
friends and cooking up amazing meals 
and sitting around eating until we can’t 
even move anymore. (Laughter.) Gosh, | 
have so many different interests, but it’s 


funny when someone asks you what you 
like to do. I love just sitting around with 
people and not talking about the busi- 
ness. When you're around actors so 
much, you know, everyone’s “So, what 
are you, doing?” 

PAT: “Are you working?” 

JUDITH: Exactly. Our friends are great. 
A lot of them are in the business, a lot of 
them aren’t in the business, but there 
doesn't seem to be that. That might, like, 
take up the first ten minutes of con- 
versation, but then we're off and onto the 
next thing. One of the things that Vince 
and I did — Vince is my husband — 
down in North Carolina this summer: we 
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started boogie boarding, which was 
great. I had a house that was right on the 
ocean and we got these boogie boards 
and we were out every day. 

PAT: Whats a boogie board? 
JUDITH: A boogie board is like a 
surfboard only it’s half the size, and you 
ride it. It’s like a body board, you ride 
waves with it, and we had some won- 
derful waves. We turned into sort of 
HAWAII FIVE-O this summer. (Laugh- 
ter.) We're major surfer dudes — couldn't 
seem to ever boogie board without, like, 
talking like a surfer. It was a great 


summer. QO 
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Ron Lindahn and Val Lakey Lindahn work together to create im- 
ages which fascinate and amuse, intrigue and delight. They are 
realists who bring glimpses of other worlds and possible futures into 
vivid focus. Ron and Val’s work can be seen on many book and 
magazine covers, video packages, posters, games, and their art is 
featured in the 1990 Xanth Calendar. A number of their paintings 
have appeared in European publications as well. 

The Lindahns have received many awards for their art and Val 
has twice been a finalist for the Hugo Award for best science fiction 
artist. They are often featured artist guests at conventions and their 
original paintings are prized by collectors. 

Ron and Val are now making more of their work available at 
affordable prices through a series of signed and numbered, limited 
edition prints. Their art is a great investment, paying dividends 
every time it is viewed. 
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COLOR 
PRINT 


“AND THERE ARE NO TRUTHS BEYOND THE GATES OF EDEN” 

In this stunning underwater fantasy Ron and Val have created an atmosphere of enchanting peace, 
like a window into another reality, with its rich texture and brilliant glowing colors. This fine, detailed 
collectible print is reproduced using highest quality color printing. 

You and your loved ones will delight, for years to come, in this charming print. A perfect gift 
idea for anyone. 

The original painting is available for sale. It is 18” x 24”, Acrylic on Stratmore 100% cotton 
illustration board, double matted and framed. Prices ccc . $3500 


18” x 24” Color Print (14” x 22” image), S/N, Edition of 695................ 


THE MESSENGER A TRICK O’ THE LIGHT 


The young barbarian rushes home to rally The apprentice wizard delights his best 
the kingdom and defeat their mortal friend with a free ride. 

enemies. 

Color photo print—11” x 14”. Signed and Color photo print—11” x 14”. Signed and 


numbered, limited edition of 500..... $30 ) numbered, limited edition of 500..... $30 


GALADRIEL 
Inspired by an Elven Queen, this 
beautiful nature spirit, with her ferns and 
flowers of cool greens and blues, would 
make a wonderful addition to any room 
in the house. 

Color Photo Print—11” x 14” Signed and 
numbered, limited edition of 500..... $30 


THE ENCHANTRESS 
Rich gold tones highlight this enchanting 
priestess as she offers the elixir of eternal 
life. 
Color Photo Print—11” x 14”. 
S/N, Edition of 500 ..:..----+...045 $30 


VERTIGO 
A tiny unicorn, trapped atop a violet 
meadow mushroom, looks anxiously 
down at the ground. 
Color Photo Print—11” x 14”. 
S/N, Edition of 500 ..............-. $30 
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I NEVER HEARD A SATYR SONG 
A father and son rest for a moment in 
the peace of the deep forest. Earth tones. 
Color Photo Print—11” x 14”. 

S/N) Edition’ of 500 :ase2 ssa us veces $30 


WHERE SUMMER ENDS 
Beauty and the Beast in kudzu. 

B & W offset print—11” x 14” image on 
16” x 20” paper. Signed and numbered 
imited edition of 250............... $30 


CLOSING TIME 
Harvey surveys the scene looking for his 
designated driver, Elwood. 
B & W offset print—11” x 14” image on 
16” x 20” paper. 
S/N, Edition of 700 


SURVIVORS 
This companion print to “Spirit of the 
Land” illustrates a mountain man’s deter- 
mination for survival in the face of 
natural predators. 
10% x 15% image size on 15 x 20 acid 
free paper. S/N, Edition of 250...... $30 


SPIRIT OF THE LAND 
This beautifully detailed sepia duo-tone 
print captures all the subtlety of Val’s 
original pencil rendering. 10% x 15% im- 
age size on 15 x 20 acid free paper. 
S/N, Edition of 250 
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THE DANCE 
“Except for the point, the still point, 
there would be no dance. ..and there is 
only the dance.” T.S. Eliot. 
Sepia offset print—11” x 14”. 
S/N, Edition of 500............... $10 


Note cards for The Dance and The 
Emperors New Clothes are available. 


SILVER JOHN 
The magical balladeer floats happily, 
lost in the music from his silver stringed 
guitar. 
B& W offset print—11” x 14”. 
S/N, Edition of 250............... $10 


THE EMPERORS NEW CLOTHES 

A charming rendition of the classic story. 

Sepia offset print 8” x 10” image on 11” x 14” 
paper. S/N, Edition of 500................ $10 


BOBCAT WINTER 
A rare visitor in the backyard. 
Sepia offset print—11” x 14”. Signed and 
numbered limited edition of 575............ $10 


PRINCESS AND 
THE PADDY PAWS 
A colorful feline fan- 
tasy in rich golds and 
blues. Originally 
printed as the back 
cover for the 1987 
World Fantasy Con- 
vention Program Book. 
Image size 7 x 8 on 
8% x 11 paper..... $7 
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; ORDER FORM : 
r] Title Price Qty Total 1 
1 = Color Prints 1 
r] Gates) Of Eden 3.305% seied,s-01d shecaner Sado $35 x = 1 
1 Messenger sas iassce-e:ciscetdis coe rosars suebaee $30 x = 1 
1 A Trick o’ the Light ..............4. $30 x = 1 
1 GABON 96 s2cuieeseehvnase db aaeen $30 x = 1 
1 VEULO s «aco ealeWas Ghat sees PaaS $30 x = 1 
1 EniChaintressss saccadic x eaten divers $30 x = 1 
1 I Never Heard a Satyr Song ......... $30 x = 1 
1 Princess and the Paddy Paws ........ $7 x = 1 
1 Black and White Prints 1 
1 Where Summer Ends ............... $30 x = 1 
1 Closing; Time isic.c < secysiats 3 diaresds 4 ataretes $30 x = 1 
1 SUIMIVOIS!, 'sayasied « Seidel wtigyeaee woe tiaee $30 x = 1 
I Spiritvol the Land sscccwc seven nes He $30 x = 1 
1 TRE Dance, os. a0: «coe eaedwasen d mega, $10 x = 1 
1 The Emperor’s New Clothes.......... $10 x = 1 
1 Silver JOWN |. sisse:ssc0.scpya wie ate. oseiacen arose 6 $10 x = 1 
1 BODcat Watters .5: 5.9. c.0s0:sesiavelorascisiotees $10 x = 1 
1 —_ Note Cards with Envelopes 1 
r] he Dances sstescuesiee-e é (10 cards)...$ 7 x = 1 
1 Emperor’s New Clothes .. (10 cards)...6 7 x = 1 
1 Subtotal 1 
I Postage and Handling $3.95 1 
1 Total Enclosed 1 
1 Ship to: 1 
1 Name 1 
"Address i] 
' 1 
' City State _~ Zip 1 
i] 

1 Send order to: Fictioneer Books, 234 Fifth Ave., Suite 301, New York, NY 10001 ; 
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If your shop vas lucky enough to lay hands on copies of the 
CYCOPS aini-series, you knov hov fast they sold! Ko one 
could keep CYCOPS in stock -- and nothing can stop CYCOPS. 


cecor 


CYCOPS GRAPHIC ALBUM -- $8.95 (Canada: $11.50) 
by Julie Woodcock & Brian Stel freeze 


ARE 
BACK! 


CYCOPS SIGNED & NUMBERED 
LIMITED EDITION HARDCOVER -- $24.95 (Canada: $32.50) 


The hottest-selling aini-series of the sumser -- by the 
artist everyone's talking about! All three issues, collected 
betveen hardcovers and including the ALL-NEW WRAPAROUND 


COVER PAINTING and other nev aaterial as listed above. But 
there's wore -- including ALL THREE original full-color 
cover paintings as they appeared on the CYCOPS aini-series. 

Individually signed and numbered by both the writer and 
artist! 

A collector's ites -- and an investeent -- but please 
order early as supplies are liaited and vill be allocated on 
a first-come, first-served basis. 

WO RE-ORDERS WILL BE ACCEPTED. 


CYCOPS SIGNED & MUNBERED 
CYCOPS GRAPHIC ALBUM Ce LIMITED EDITION HARDCOVER 
<7 


© 1988 The Guts 


So instead of going back to press for second printings, 
vere collecting all three issues into one cosplete story, 
adding nev art, sketches and background saterial ~~ and 
wrapping the vhole package in an ALL-WEW FULL-COLOR 
WRAPAROUND COVER PAINTING! 

If you thought the first three stunning CYCOPS cover 
paintings by avard-vinning artist Brian Stelfreeze vere too 
good to be true -- you won't believe your eyes vhen you see 
what he's done for this avesoae collection! 
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ARANIS 5 1-2 -- $1.95 each (Canada: $2.50) 
by Henry Vogel, Mark Propst, Willie Peppers 


A spotlight on the nevest aesber of the #1 Super Teas of the 
South, sorcerer ARANIS MERROW! The tragic and complex story, 
straight from the pages of the SOUTHERN KNIGHTS, at Last 
available all in one place in the pages of this solo series! 
Plus: SECRET ORIGINS OF THE SOUTHERN KNIGHTS! 
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THE\25th CENTURY. THEY NEED NO DEATH PENALTY. THEY HAVE 


ith his first feature film, ELEC- 
TRIC DREAMS, Steve Bar- 
ron won the Madrid Film 


Festival's Best Director award, and the 
public prize for Best Film at the Avoriaz 


All artwork accompanying this interview ©1990 Mirage Studios, unless otherwise noted! 


Photo: Alan Markfield 


“I'd never heard of Teenage Muta 


STEVE 
BARRON 


Fantastique Film Festival in Europe. He 
also directed the Emmy-winning pilot 
episode of STORYTELLER, “Hans My 
Hedgehog.” And comics fans might want 
to pay attention to the credits of two 


Director, Steve Barron, on the set of. TEENAGE MUTANT NINJA TURTLES, the live-action movie from New Line Cinema. 
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inja Turtles.” 


films close to their hearts, for Steve 
Barron got his start as a camera assistant 
and worked on both SUPERMAN and 
SUPERMAN II. Its been a long road 
back to the funny pages. . . 


All photos ©1990 Northshore Investments Ltd., unless otherwise noted. 


$$ [__steveparron ]}-_ —___________ 
“This was an extremely intensive animatronics show.” 


DARREL L. BOATZ: How did you first 
become involved with TEENAGE 
MUTANT NINJA TURTLES? 
STEVE BARRON: | first became in- 
volved, really, when I was approached by 
Golden Harvest Films, which is financing 
the project. | had been talking about 
another film with them, and they had this 
property and they thought this would be 
ideal for us to do together. This was 
November of 1988, and I'd never actually 
heard — because | live in England — I'd 
never actually heard of TEENAGE 
MUTANT NINJA TURTLES before. 

And they sent me a comic! 

I read the comic, thought the ideas 
behind the characters were very inter- 
esting, and so we went from there. We 
developed a treatment based around 
some of the ideas in the comics, but 
based around a new story as well, and 
eventually came up with the screenplay. It 
happened quite quickly. 

DARREL: Why did you decide to go 
with TURTLES instead of this other 
project? 

STEVE: Well, the other film was in very 
early stages, this was something they 
wanted to do very quickly that they 
wanted to shoot in 1989. It had all the 
right kind of bits. I had a lot of freedom 
to create a story and a structure, getting 
involved in the early stages, and then 
working through what were basically 
already good design ideas. 

It involved a number of things that 


VITAL 
STATISTICS 


Name: Steve Barron 

Born: 4 May 1956 — Dublin, 
Ireland 

Occupation: Director 

Credits: I've done about 120 rock 
videos over the years, of which 
some of the famous ones are 
Michael Jackson’s BILLIE JEAN, 
Aha’s TAKE ON ME, Dire Straits’ 
MONEY FOR NOTHING, and 
then I've done David Bowie and 
ZZTop; then a movie called 
ELECTRIC DREAMS; and I 
worked on a television series called 
THE STORYTELLER with Jim 
Henson 

Favorite Director: Orson Welles 
Band Hasn‘t Directed But Would 
Most Like To: The The 


were very .interesting. I mean, I like 
working with fantasy creatures. I had 
done a project with Jim Henson, the TV 
series, and I just felt that if they were 
prepared to get involved with the right 
people, use the right people to create 
these creatures, like Jim Henson, then it 
would be a very interesting project to 
bring to the screen. 

DARREL: When I spoke with Tom 
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Gray at Golden Harvest he mentioned 
that when you went to Henson that you 
gave him, in his words, “almost a 
wartime order.” In other words, that you 
needed all of these technological capa- 
bilities developed for the Turtles, and 
ready to go by the time you wanted to 
shoot. And I was wondering what was it 
that you needed from Henson that had to 
be developed? 

STEVE: We had to basically come up 
with . . . I mean, a lot of animatronics is 
very easily done, but this was an ex- 
tremely intensive animatronics show. 
The characters had to be mobile, agile, 
free to move around, and yet they had 
these large heads with large mouths and 
eyes that had to react and speak at the 
same speed as New York teenagers, 
really. They had to have that capability 
to interact at the rate of human char- 
acters, and that really had not been done 
before. There were a very few with thar 
intensity in the medium, and in this film 
there were four of them running around 
all of the time. 

So, we had to come up with some new 
technology. In fact, the quote from 
Henson was that on most shows we come 
up with one new technology, on this 
show we had to come up with six. And 
they had a very short time to do it. We 
had to keep our fingers crossed and hope 
that everything would work the way they 
should work, and they did. 

DARREL: They did? 


ALIENS SPECIAL EDITION -- $4.95 (Canada: $6.50) 
ORIGINS OF ALIENS! 

The perfect companion volume for Dark Horse's ALIENS 
COLLECTION -- a trade paperback edition that belongs beside it on 
every comics bookshelf. The inside story on ALIENS and auch more 
in the most off-the-wall classic interview we've ever published! 
Plus: THE ALIEN ART OF MARK A. NELSON! 
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“The back story of the Turtle 


STEVE: Yeah, we got lucky. 
DARREL: You mentioned that the story 
is taken a lot from the comics. Anything 
specifically in that? 

STEVE: The back story of the Turtles is 
taken from the comics, the back story of 
how the Turtles came to be. The actual 
main story of the film is not, but the 
characters are, and certain specific scenes 
are taken. In book #4 of TEENAGE 
MUTANT NINJA TURTLES they go 
to April’s apartment and it’s completely 
wrecked in a fight and then a fire, and 
then they run away to the country and 
recover, and there’s a couple of scenes in 
the country as well. A lot of those things 
were what we really wanted, that sort of 
wonderful camaraderie. Casey and 
Donatello working on an old truck, 
fixing it and talking to each other, which 
we put directly in the film. 

DARREL: So, this won't be just straight 
action all the way through, you've got 
those moments like that? 

STEVE: Oh, yeah, a lot of moments 
like that. 

DARREL: Now, I understand there 
were two screenwriters on this, Bobby 
Herbeck and Todd Langen. 

STEVE: That’ right. 

DARREL: Bobby Herbeck wrote the 
original treatment and first draft, then 


Todd Langen took over and wrote the 
final draft, and I was wondering what the 
differences between the two scripts was, 
what Bobby Herbeck developed and 
what Todd Langen added to it? 
STEVE: Well, the basic difference was — 
I mean, we developed the structure with 
Bobby, then the focus was much stronger 
with Todd, more grown-up. Bobby had 
some very funny stuff and introduced the 
threads, Todd brought more coherence 
to the material. 

DARREL: I've got some production 
notes here that I've been going through, 
and before you actually got to shooting 
you put this crew together. What I want 
to do is just go through the list of names 
here and have you comment on who 
these people are and what their involve- 
ment with TEENAGE MUTANT 
NINJA TURTLES is, and why they 
were chosen for this film. 

STEVE: Okay. 

DARREL: Graham Cottle. 

STEVE: Graham Cottle was the line 
producer, We've known Graham for a 
number of years, Simon Fields and I, 
and we chose him because we knew his 
knowledge of production was very 
strong. 

DARREL: John Fenner. 

STEVE: John Fenner is a cameraman, 
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sis from the comics.” 


the director of photography. I think he’s 
one of the best in the world. He’s never 
done a feature before, but he’s been asked 
to do quite a few. He did a TV series with 
me, THE STORYTELLER, and I've 
done a number of rock videos with him, 
and his artistic saste in lighting and 
texture was always so coherent with the 
material. 

DARREL: Roy Forge Smith. 

STEVE: Roy Forge Smith is the pro- 
duction designer. He was somebody that 
we — well, I've never worked with him 


a ee a 
‘A lot of things are going to seem very 


before, but at one stage we were going to 
shoot the film in London and so we got 
together to talk to him. And I really like 
his work, especially with Terry Gilliam. I 
loved the movie JABBERWOCKY, | 
loved the design, and THE HOLY 
GRAIL. And he brought strong texture 
to the film, like the walls of the sewers 
and out in the country. He’s very good at 
creating a good good look. 

DARREL: Both John Fenner and Roy 
Forge Smith have a lot to do with how 
the film is going to look on the screen, 
and I’m wondering how close an 
approximation that’s going to be to the 
comics. 

STEVE: To the original comics that 
Eastman and Laird did it’s going to be 
pretty close. A lot of things are going to 
seem very familiar to the readers of the 
comic, a large number of things. 
DARREL: And I read in the production 
notes where Roy Forge Smith and the art 
director, Gary Wissner, went to New 


York and really did a lot of research for 
the sets and everything. 

STEVE: Yes. 

DARREL: Tried to go down in the 
sewers even. 

STEVE: Yeah, yeah. And — well, you 
can kind of guess it — but real sewers can 
be pretty boring. (Laughter.) A lot of 
them are just concrete tubes, and we 
wanted to come with more of a baroque 
. ..-more London Victorian sewers than 
New York. You sort of feel they've been 
there through the years; they're built of 
brick and they've got corners and so on. 
They feel very real. 

DARREL: Sally Menke. 

STEVE: Sally Menke is the editor. She's 
somebody, again, whom I hadn't worked 
with, but she’s one of the people I 
interviewed for this film. She was 
recommended by Doug Cole, who 
worked with her on a number of things, 
and she’s also done short films — this, 
again, was her first feature. But from 


The creators of the TMNT (Peter Laird & Kevin Eastman) see their comic book 
heroes come to life. 


Photo: Alan Markfield 
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reading the script she had a great 
sensibility towards it, and I thought that 
was important. 

It was interesting, also, that she had a 
lot more sensitivity, from a woman 
essentially, for the characters, and for 
April O'Neil. I wanted that sensitivity, I 
wanted her to be the sort of girl that girls 
like. Often — I mean, I want the boys to 
like her as well — but do you know what 
I mean? I don’t want to alienate the girls, 
I want to have them sit in the cinema and 
like April. 

DARREL: Unlike Kim Bassinger who 
seems to be perceived as a threat a lot of 
the time by the women in the audience. 
STEVE: Yes, and a /ot of that comes in 
the cutting. It is a tremendous choice 
always which performance to take. You 
can really change the whole perception of 
a character in the editing stage using 
different setups, different takes. 
DARREL: John M. Hay. 

STEVE: John Hay, costume designer. 
I've never worked with him before but 
I've liked what I saw of the things that 
he'd done, like QUEST FOR FIRE. 
Again, it was texture, | wanted the 
costumes so you didn’t feel like someone 
had designed them. And John Hay has 
done some things that are slightly un- 
usual, and he’s also New York based and 
the film is New York based. 

DARREL: And John Hay was costume 
designer on POPEYE as well? 

STEVE: That’ right. 

DARREL: His costumes in that film 
were really amazing, came very close to 
the old Segar strips. Hopefully, he’s done 
the same thing for TURTLES? 
STEVE: Yes. 

DARREL: Great. Next we have Brian 
Henson. 

STEVE: Brian Henson, Jim Henson’ 
son, is a young guy, 25 years old, and he is 
very bright and a superb puppeteer, one 
of the best there is. He’s very good, and 
he was puppet supervisor on the film, in 
fact he was responsible for the building 
of the puppets in the Creature Shop. And 
I decided that we needed somebody on 
the second unit that could deal with the 
performances of the Turtles, and so he 
had the opportunity to direct, worked 
the second unit. He did a great job. 
DARREL: Now, it said in the notes that 
the film was storyboarded, but it didn't 
say who had worked on the storyboards. 
Can you give us that information? 
STEVE: Yeah, sure. In fact, the guy who 
worked the storyboards was wonderful 
and he’s a comic-book artist himself, 
Brendan McCarthy. He’s done some of 
the JUDGE DREDD, A.D. 2000 stuff, 


So re 
familiar to the readers of the comic book.” 
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April O'Neil (Judith Hoag) and Casey Jones (Elias Koteas) discover that the evil Foot Clan has ransacked the Turtles’ 


and. . . what else did he do? He’ donea 
comic called PARADAX. 
DARREL: Oh, yeah, | remember that 
one, from Vortex. 
STEVE: Yes. He’s got brilliant ideas and 
I've worked with him for the last five 
years on a number of things. 
DARREL: Now, the storyboard artist is 
almost like the director of the film before 
the film is made — you know, they set up 
how things would be shot, at least the 
way they see it. How involved were you 
in the creation of the storyboards? 
STEVE: Frame by frame. And they look 
wonderful, Brendan is wonderful. We 
did have another storyboard artist do 
things, but it was only because there 
wasn’t enough time; Brendan was the 
main one. 
DARREL: Next, | want to get into the 
cast. Casting, of course, is one of the 
most important things in any film. 
STEVE: Yes. 
DARREL: So, /'ll just go down the list 
and have you comment why these people 
were chosen and what they bring to the 
roles they play. First, Judith Hoag as 
April O'Neil. 
STEVE: Yes. Judith really — we saw a 
fot of people for the role of April O'Neil 
and what she brought was a strong 


sewer home. 


character and a good sense of wit. She 
could be hard; her character is a very 
independent career girl. I also like the 
way she could be very unselfconscious 
about herself. She’s not one of these. . . 
she didn’t care how she had to look, and I 
think that has a great deal to do with her 
presence on the screen. She was 
wonderful. 
DARREL: Elias Koteas as Casey Jones. 
STEVE: Elias is currently being hailed as 
a young Robert DeNiro. He’s now done 
about ten movies, supporting roles, and I 
would be prepared to bet a fair amount 
of money that he’s going to be a major 
star. And Casey is a great, interesting 
character, almost like a Harrison Ford of 
STAR WARS character who comes in, 
who you don't know much about but 
you like, who is like a roving pirate who 
becomes a good guy. But he’s really quite 
insecure, and quite intense sometimes. 
ARREL: You mean Casey’ insecure, 
jot Elias? 
STEVE: Yes. (Laughter.) 
DARREL: James Saito as the Shredder. 
STEVE: James has got the most 
menacing eyes on Earth, and that’s why 
we had to go with him, really. He really 
has that look of evil. 
DARREL: And the Shredder is the 
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embodiment of evil. 

STEVE: Exactly. 

DARREL: Michael Turney as Danny 
Pennington. 

STEVE: Yeah, Michael is one of the kids 
who didn't look like all of the other kids; 
he’s got a very unusual look, that framed 
pale kind of face. He’s only fourteen 
years old but he’s a very good actor. He 
underplays it when a lot of kids would 
overdo it. 

DARREL: He doesnt roll his eyeballs 
every two seconds like most Hollywood 
kids. 

STEVE: Exactly. (Laughter.) 
DARREL: Raymond Serra as Ross 
Sterns, the police chief. 

STEVE: Raymond Serra as the police 
chief. What appealed to me about him 
was that the character has to be — and 
he’s not a villain or anything — but he 
has to be, like, what good is he. I felt 
Raymond would fit into the role of a 
slightly dim but extremely opinionated 
chief with a very Catholic feel. 
DARREL: Jay Patterson as April's boss, 
Charles Pennington. 

STEVE: Jay, a very accomplished actor. 
I liked his disposition, really. | thought 
the way he carried himself through the 
part was a little bohemian, a slightly 
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Tatsu (Toshishiro Obata) and his Foot Clan prepare to wage a destructive attack on the innocent Gotham populace. 


unusual move, but he would pull up toa 
level which recommends ... getting 
someone on the way to believing in the 
Turtles. 

DARREL: Toshishiro Obata as Tatsu. 
STEVE: Obata was one of the baddies in 
BLACK RAIN, and he is the Shredder’s 
lieutenant. He had a few fight scenes and 
he would throw punches and kicks, and 
what's incredible is that he is so fast, so 
incredibly quick, that sometimes his fist 
would come into frame and it would only 
be in there for one frame, 1/24th of a 
second. 

DARREL: Oh, my gosh. That is fast. 
That’ so fast you would miss it watching 
the film. 

STEVE: Well, that was the problem ona 
few takes. 

DARREL: Whew. And, of course, I 
have no cast listed for Raphael, Leo- 
nardo, Michaelangelo, Donatello, or 
Master Splinter. 

STEVE: Right, that’s because those, of 
course, are the puppets and so on. What 
we're trying to do is keep up the fantasy 
there, and not talk too much about the 
workings of these characters, especially 
before the film. 

DARREL: / read somewhere that there 
were plans to cast actual martial arts 


experts as the Turtles. 

STEVE: Well, yes, they were as part, in 
the fights and that sort of thing — but 
they weren't throughout. 

DARREL: And you chose the North 
Carolina Film Studios. Is there any 
special reason you chose to film there? 
STEVE: Well, a lot of it was cost. We 
wanted to shoot inas short a time in New 
York as possible, because we were fearful 
of a massive cost overrun. And shooting 
on location there is very impractical and 
very expensive. Especially shooting at 
night — 


And the other reason was that there’ 


was already an existing New York street 
on the backlot, it was built for YEAR OF 
THE DRAGON. So we had a street 
where we could shoot at night these 


scenes involving manholes and things _ 


like that, and we were able to very much 
control it. That was why we ended up 
filming most of the movie in North 
Carolina. 

DARREL: How did the filming go? 
STEVE: It went very well. 

DARREL: No problems? 

STEVE: Problems by the hour. (Laugh- 
ter.) But that’s normal. We kind of had a 
closed set. The danger was that there was 
a lot of technological stuff about. And we 
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didn’t want anyone shooting pictures of 
our Turtles. 

DARREL: Now, everyone I've spoken 
with just raves about the Turtles, how 
lovable they are and so on — it’s almost 
like they're going to change the old adage 
to “Never act with children, animals, or 
animatronics.” 

STEVE: Yes. 

DARREL: But it’s all on an emotional 
level. What I find myself wondering is is 
this mainly an emotional level film or is 
there something else in it as well, some 
type of social commentary or intellectual 
statement? 

STEVE: There is a small morality kind 
of social level comment going on, but it’s 
not a revelation or challenge or. . . 
DARREL: More a reassurance type of 
thing? 

STEVE: Yes, it’s a reassurance thing — 
it’s good against evil. 

But the film, you're right, from the 
very beginning we knew that the way this 
film was going to work was emotionally. 
And we knew that ‘the way to make it 
work emotionally was to make those 
characters emotionally attractive — that 
was the main, number one thing to do. 
And the people who have seen it have all 
said that’s what we achieved. ®| 
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“We set about making models and animatronics 


SIMON FIELDS 


imelight Productions, formed 

by Simon Fields and Steve 

Barron, respectively producer 
and director of TEENAGE MUTANT 
NINJA TURTLES, is known as a “hot- 
house for stars, directors, designers and 
technicians.” From music videos to tele- 
vision commercials to feature films, 
Simon Fields’ deft award-winning touch 
has become something of a trademark as 
well as a high standard to which others 
aspire. So, it should come as no surprise 
that he is a very busy man. Fortunately, 
he managed to spare a little time for 
COMICS INTERVIEW and the brief 
chat which follows . . . 
DARREL L. BOATZ: You are pro- 
ducing the TEENAGE MUTANT 
NINJA TURTLES movie? 


SIMON FIELDS: Yes! 

DARREL: And I understand that film- 
ing has been completed? 

SIMON: Yes. 

DARREL: What does a producer do? 
SIMON: Oh, my God. (Laughter.) 1 
can’t answer that, it’s “How long is a 
piece of string?” Different producers do 
different things. 

DARREL: / notice there are three pro- 
ducers and one co-producer listed. 
SIMON: David Chan works at Golden 
Harvest, so he came on more as a 
supervisor, I suppose, looking after 
Golden Harvest’s money. Kim Dawson 
didn’t produce, he just brought the rights 
in to Tom Gray. And I’m the other 
producer. 

DARREL: And Graham Cottle? 


“What do you mean, ‘No Turtles Allowed?” 
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SIMON: Graham Cottle is a line 
producer. 
DARREL: Well, let's start at the be- 
ginning then, how did you first become 
involved with the film? 
SIMON: Golden Harvest Communica- 
tions, who are financiers of the film, 
approached Steven Barron, my partner, 
as director. They said that they had the 
rights to this comic. Steven and myself 
read the comic, but we didn’t get it, to 
begin with. After we started to poke our 
noses into how big the phenomenon was, 
we took a second look, and we saw a lot 
more inside the comic. Then from that 
point on Tom Gray from Golden Harvest 
came to us and asked Limelight to 
produce. 

We then took meetings in Northamp- 
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ton with Eastman and Laird, who are the 
originators and the artists who created 
TEENAGE MUTANT NINJA TUR- 
TLES, and we started to discuss the 
whole project. A screenplay was com- 
missioned, and we employed Todd 
Langen, who then adapted what was a 
mediocre treatment into a great script. 
And from then Tom Gray, Golden 
Harvest, gave us the go-ahead; and we 
sold the film to New Line Communi- 
cations, and we started to make the film. 
We started to preproduce the film. 

It was decided by Steven that we 


should use Jim Henson who would make 
the Turtles for us. So, we laboriously set 
about having them make models and 
maquettes and animatronics until we 
came up with a system that we felt we 
could cope with. And we decided on 
North Carolina as the location, and we 
set off down there to make it. We took 
two-and-a-half months to make the film. 
We filmed there and in New York. And 
when we returned we started the as- 
sembly, and we're just starting the 
director's cut right now. 

DARREL: When I spoke with Tom 
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until we came up with a system we could cope with. 


Gray he said that the original idea was to 
do a cheap thing in Hong Kong. Were 
you involved at that stage? 

SIMON: Well, we weren't going to do it. 
He asked us to do it, but we said. . . we 
got involved, it got done differently. 
DARREL: You said you didn't “get” the 
comic when you first read it. What were 
your first impressions of the comic? 
SIMON: Very strange! (Laughter.) 1 
didn’t understand what a Turtle was, 
what they were doing. Once I read more 
into the comic, and heard ihe back story, 
where they came from and how they 
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“The Turtles are the stars of the film themselves.” 
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practiced the art of ninjitsu, then I 
understood. Then it was funny. | saw the 
strangeness of it all. 

DARREL: What was it about the series 
that convinced you to make the film? 


Was it mainly the phenomenon. sur- 
rounding it? 
SIMON: I loved the whole idea of 


TEENAGE MUTANT NINJA 
TURTLES. 
DARREL: And what would that idea 


be, in your opinion? 

SIMON: Four half-human, half turtle 
teenagers fighting crime in New York. 
DARREL: You hired the Henson group, 
and I understand that they came up with 
some really spectacular Turtles. 
SIMON: They are amazing. 

DARREL: What can you tell us about 
them? 

SIMON: Well, a normal film like this 
would have taken three times as much 
money to make, but Henson’s invented a 


Name: Simon Fields 

Born: 4 October 1955 — London 

Occupation: Film Producer and 
President of Limelight 

Credits: Producer of Prince’s SIGN 
OF THE TIMES (Limelight’s first 
feature film); of Madonna’s 
MATERIAL GIRL: of Michael 
Jackson’s BILLIE JEAN; of 
Madonna’ LIKE A VIRGIN — 

I've produced thousands of video 


Casey Jones (Elias Koteas) is joined by Splinter and the reformed Dann: 
Pennington (Michael Turney) in his efforts to save New York. 


special method of puppeteering that in- 
volved infrared sensors whereby the 
puppeteers through hand controls and 
through mouth sensors could operate the 
Turtle’s mouths and movements. Other- 
wise, it would have taken eight times as 
many people. 

DARREL: So, you can have one person 
just control everything? 

SIMON: Yes, absolutely. 

DARREL: That would probably free 
you up for a lot of things. 

SIMON: Well, no . . . it was one of the 
reasons that we were able to make the 
film for the money, rather than spending 
$30 million that it should have been. 
(Laughter). 

DARREL: What kind of things can 
these Turtles do that they might not have 
been able to do before? 

SIMON: Well, we would never have 
wanted them to do any /ess, it’s just that 
we were able to do that for less money, is 


VITAL STATISTICS 


clips. 

Training: 1 went to school in 
England, just normal training — 
no university. Then I became a 
“runner,” like a “gopher,” in a film 
production company, and worked 
my way up through production, 
through location finding, then to 
production managing, and then to 
producing. 

Favorite Comic Book: MAD 
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all. Without the special animatronics we 
would never have been able to make the 
film. 

DARREL: / have some production notes 
here and I noticed that there was no 
listing for any actors on the Turtles at all. 
SIMON: That's right, that’s the way 
we're keeping it. 

DARREL: Why is that? 

SIMON: Just because the Turtles are the 
stars themselves, we didn’t want anything 
to come in the way of making these 
‘Turtles believable for kids. 

DARREL: Well, they kind of tried the 
same thing with HOWARD THE 
DUCK but it didn't work. 

SIMON: Yeah, well, HOWARD THE 
DUCK was a stupid story. It’s a stupid 
script. Not only was HOWARD THE 
DUCK a stupid script, but he was an 
unsympathetic character who had no 
particularly idiosyncratic charm. It was a 
duck who spoke unpleasantries to 
people. These Turtles you've got to see to 
believe, they're wonderful. They all have 
wonderful characters. They're teenagers, 
they're lovable, they're beautiful; 
fantastic. 

DARREL: How close do they come to 
the comic’ characters? 

SIMON: We think that they are a live 
action in other words a “real” — 
version of what you would expect froma 
cartoon. They don't follow exactly what 
the Turtles look like in the cartoon, but 
then cartoons take various licenses. 
DARREL: /'ve got a little bit here about 
the story, it involves April and Casey and 
the Shredder. Is this story taken from any 
of the comics per se? 

SIMON: Yes. It takes about 50 percent 
of the stories in the comic, ideas from all 
over the comic-book series, and melds 
them into one coherent story. 
DARREL: Js there anything else you'd 
like to add? 

SIMON: Yeah. Malcolm McLaren is 
going to be supervising the album, and 
it’s going to be on Virgin Records and 
Tapes, and it’s going to be wild. 
DARREL: Anything like the Elfman 
BATMAN stuff? 

SIMON: No, much better. 

DARREL: From what I've read it seems 
like you've got a good 100-to-120-minute 
film in the works here. 

SIMON: That’ right. 

DARREL: /s it going to be about that 
length? 

SIMON: Yes, it will be. 

DARREL: And this is going to be a 
major release? 

SIMON: On 1,000 cinemas from New 
Line Cinema! 


“T said, ‘There’s no way I want to do a movie called 


n the wakes of WHO 
Q| FRAMED ROGER RABBIT? 

(1988) and BATMAN (1989), 
many people have been wondering what 
property Hollywood will borrow next 
from the comics media to turn into a 
cinematic megahit. Of course WATCH- 
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TOM GRAY 


MAN, if they ever stop dragging their 
feet, is the sure bet in fan circles, anda 
Sew of our — to put it nicely — more 
lascivious types can barely contain them- 
selves at the thought of a big screen 
BLACK KISS. 

But even as BATMAN hit the theaters, 


Michaelangelo comforts a tot visiting the set. 
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even as ROGER RABBIT hit the video 
stores, TEENAGE MUTANT NINJA 
TURTLES, a live-action silver screen 
extravaganza, was in production! So, 
faster than you can say “Soon To Be A 
Major Motion Picture!” let’s take a peek 
behind the scenes and meet the man who 
made it possible. . . 


DARREL L. BOATZ: As I understand 
it, you are the executive producer of the 
TEENAGE MUTANT NINJA 
TURTLES movie — 

TOM GRAY: More correctly, | am the 
executive in charge of the production. 
DARREL: And you are the person who 
was instrumental in getting this film 
going? 

TOM: Yes. 

DARREL: How did you discover the 
Turtles? 

TOM: I'll give you the chronological 
order. There is a comedian named 
Gallagher, do you know who he is? 
DARREL: The guy with the sledge- 
hammer. 

TOM: The Sledgomatic, right. His 
manager, a guy named Gary Propper, 
was the originator of the idea. He started 
following the TURTLES on his tours 
with Gallagher, and thought it would 
make a wonderful movie. He got to- 
gether with Kim Dawson, who is cur- 
rently a production executive with Walt 
Disney, and went back and talked to 
Mark Freedman, who is somewhat the 
boy wonder behind taking Eastman and 
Laird’ initial ideas and then getting them 
merchandised through something called 
Surge Licensing. Both Propper and 
Dawson got together with Mark Freed- 
man and Eastman and Laird and said 
that they would like to set up a movie and 
get this thing made. I’m not quite sure, 
actually, how far they went with it and 
everything, other than they had a few 
ideas that they kicked around — it didn’t 
go too far. 

They brought it to a writer named 
Bobby Herbeck, who had just finished 
writing a screenplay for me called 
DEPARTMENT STORE, and Bobby 
said, “Hey, Tom, you ought to take a 
look at this project.” I dismissed it. I said, 


TEENAGE MUTANT NINJA TURTLES!” 
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“Barrons demo changed my perspective.” 
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“Bobby, please, I'm making some other 
films, I don’t want to know about it.” So 
he said, “Well, why don’t you have a 
meeting with Kim Dawson.” “Bob, why? 
There’s no way | want to do a movie 
called TEENAGE MUTANT NINJA 
TURTLES!” (Laughter.) And he kept 
persisting, so finally I had a lunch 
meeting with Bobby and Kim. We dis- 
cussed it, and frankly | just said, “Guys, 
forget it, I don’t want to do this.” 

They gave me the comic book — at the 
end of this lunch, | was literally sliding 
out of my seat to go back to the office. I 
thumbed through it and said, “Wait a 
minute, wait a minute, I could do this! 1 
could make this movie in Hong Kong, 
knock it off for a very nominal price, and 
we could make our money back in 
overseas sales.” So, that was the start of 
the project. | then submitted it to 
Raymond Chow in Hong Kong, and | 
think I started off by saying in my letter, 
“You may think I’m crazy but I think this 
thing just may make a pretty good film. 
If it does then this letter will be framed.” 
(Laughter.) | sent some stuff out, sent the 
comic books, and he really thought it 
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The crime-fighting, wisecracking heroes in a half shell (Raphael, Leonardo, Michaelangelo and Donatello) reac thi 


ninja master, a rat named Splinter. 
would work, just on the fact that we 
could do it in the low budget range and 
we could do it out in Hong Kong. So, 
that’s how we got involved in it. Then we 
started getting excited about it! 


VITAL 
STATISTICS 


Name: Tom Gray 
Born: 1945 — New York City 
Residence: Seattle, WA 


Occupation: Senior Vice President 
of Production, Golden Harvest 
Films. I've been in this position for 
five years. 

Credits: The most current one is A 
SHOW OF FORCE. 

Favorite Turtle: All Four 


After that, quite by chance, I was 
involved in a picture at that time with 
Roland Jaffe, and we were looking at 
English directors because we wanted to 
have an English director on the picture, 
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and I came across Steve Barron’ name, 
who I hadn't heard of. I was sent his 
demo, and what I saw in there changed 
completely my whole perspective of the 
picture. He’d only done one feature, 
ELECTRIC DREAMS, which had won 
a lot of critical support but didn’t do 
much commercially. But more im- 
portantly, | saw this guy’s award-winning 
videos with ZZTop, Michael Jackson, 
Dire Straits. He was at the top of his 
game as far as being a music video 
director, and | felt that that was the 
perfect kind of person to do TEENAGE 
MUTANT NINJA TURTLES. 

So, I had a meeting with him, I liked 
him very much, and he was very en- 
thusiastic about this. And he asked me if 
I had a producer, because he works with 
his partner, named Simon Fields, in their 
production company, Limelight. I said, 
“Well, I have a producer, David Chan, 
who is an in-house producer for us, and I 
also have Kim Dawson, but let me havea 
meeting with Simon.” I met with Simon, 
Iliked him very much, we shared a lot of 
the same feeling about this project, so we 
made a deal to hire Steve and Simon, 


“The picture will end up costing around $12 million.” 


Steve as the director and Simon as one of 
the three producers. Then they came up 
with the idea, “Why don’t we go to Jim 
Henson, get Jim Henson to make all of 
these Turtles! And I said, “Well, that 
would be an interesting way to do it — it 
would be outrageously expensive.” Well, 
Steve had worked with Jim Henson and 
knew everybody and felt that we could 
get this thing really right. 

That’s when the picture started to go 
away from a nominal $1.5 to $2 million 
picture; it will end up costing around the 
$12 million mark. When you go with the 
best you get the best, but it costs more 
money. So, that became a go. Bobby 
Herbeck wrote the first draft of the 
screenplay, which had to receive both 
Eastman and Laird’s approval because 
they wanted to make sure that this didn’t 
deviate too far from their characters. 
These are their creations and we're very 
sensitive to their feelings about them, 
because we didn’t want to undo what 
they had already started. So, we wrote a 
treatment, they approved the treatment, 
and we went to a first draft screenplay 
with Bobby Herbeck. 

Then, after Bobby turned in his first 
draft, we felt that he had done a very 
good job laying out a beginning, a 
middle and an end, but we wanted to 
bring in another writer who would more- 
or-less punch up the dialogue and take 


April (Judith) is forever indebted to Raphael since he saved her life, twice! 


over for Bobby. Now, that’s generally 
done in comedy because in comedy it’s 
very hard to get it right — because who 
do you tell your jokes to? So, with 
another writer coming on using Bobby's 
work as a base, being able to see the ups 
and downs of the screenplay, he put it in 
perspective. And that writer is named 


The very first Teenage 
Mutant Ninja Turtle was this 
one by Kevin (penciled in 
1983, inked in ’85). 


Todd Langen, who went on to be nomi- 
nated for an Emmy for writing one of the 
episodes of THE WONDER YEARS. 
We gave him the task to do this as a kids’ 
phenomenon, for the very young, but to 
write it in a way that would appeal to a 
much older audience; and that’s what I 
think Todd brought to the screenplay. 
Todd gave it some of that same flavor as 
THE WONDER YEARS. 

So, we think the picture is going to be 
absolutely adored by the young kids, but 
the older kids will be the core of its 
audience. We think it’s camp, we think 
it’s timely, and it’s really an adult movie 
along with a kid movie. Then we set a 
start date of July 7, 1989. We had gone to 
Henson's back in December and literally 
started talking to them from scratch 
about what was required, because the 
Turtles had to look great on screen, they 
couldn't look rubbery or animated. We 
wanted them to come up with some 
incredible technology, and we gave him 
almost a wartime objective; it was like, 
“We've got to bomb Germany in six 
months, you guys have to be ready.” And 
they went to work on this marvelous 
techonlogical achievement. 

There are six technological advances 
in animatronics, things that had never 
been done before, and they normally 
would only take on one new advance- 
ment for any picture. But we needed to 
have six so that these figures come alive 
and are totally and absolutely real. And 
they succeeded beyond our wildest 
dreams, and they were ready to go when 
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we were ready to go. We decided to shoot 
it in North Carolina because they have 
facilities down there, we needed to have 
enormous sets built — plus we wanted a 
controlled environment because we're 
dealing with a lot of technological stuff 
you couldn't do on location. So, we set a 
schedule for 45 days in North Carolina 
and five days in New York, and we 
wrapped the picture Friday the 8th of 
September. The shooting went very well. 
We had technological problems, but we 
were able to overcome them. 
DARREL: Well, Hollywood’ been deal- 
ing with technological problems for 
almost a century. 
TOM: Yeah. But we're a small inde- 
pendent company. I think, quite frankly, 
if a studio had done this picture it would 
have been $30 million. Our picture looks 
like $30 million, but when you're dealing 
with a studio type of environment you 
immediately put on major overhead. 
They want major stars, which we never 
did because we felt that that would 
undermine the Turtles as themselves. We 
purposely went out and sought very fine 
actors that would fit beautifully and not 
outshine the Turtles. 

And that we found in Judith Hoag, a 
New York actress who is a real star rising 
— she just completed CADILLAC 


MAN with Robin Williams. She brought 
to the role a very much of a gritty New 
York kid, an April O'Neil exactly like we 
wanted. And Elias Kotea also brought a 
very much of an intense character to 
Casey Jones, very hip and very New York 
—and he is going to be a major star also. 
So, we had a brilliant director, a won- 
derful cinematographer in John Fenner 
— the /ook of the picture, the lighting, is 
just incredible — two very fine up and 
coming actors, a marvelous job on the 
part of Jim Henson’ Creature Shop, and 
eventually a very fine soundtrack which 
we are now in the process of negotiating. 
We haven't firmed things up yet, but we 
should very soon. 

We’ve got enormous enthusiasm from 
New Line Cinema. The reason we were 
attracted to New Line is that they’re an 
independent compay like us. All through- 
out the formation of the whole phe- 
nomenon, it’s gone from Kevin and 
Peter, two small starting-out type guys 
who had a dream, a vision, and put it 
together; to Mark Freedman, an’ inde- 
pendent licensing agent — they could 
have taken it to Mattel or Kenner — to 
Golden Harvest, an independent com- 
pany which has made some major 
pictures like CANNONBALL RUN, 
CANNONBALL RUN II, and HIGH 


Crack news anchor April O’Neil (Judith Hoag) reports on the latest Gotham 
crime wave. 
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“HOWARD THE DUCK never entered into 


ROAD TO CHINA; to us taking it to 
New Line, Robert Shayne’s company 
which really hit pay dirt with ‘the 
NIGHTMARE ON ELM STREET 
series. It all seemed like a perfect fit, a 
bunch of hungry young people all 
together outside the major studios; and I 
think it’s all been successful because 
everybody's hungry. Sometimes a studio 
is great, but on the other hand in the 
studio you may get caught in an ad- 
ministration change or they may not like 
it. Whereas people like New Line, a 
proven entity as a film distributor, their 
enthusiasm is superb. Everybody has 
such great enthusiasm. 

DARREL: One thing, you said “camp”a 
little earlier, and a lot of people that read 
comic books kind of have a sour taste in 
their mouths from that word. 

TOM: Strike that. 

DARREL: Well, the impression it leaves 
is the old BATMAN TV show. 

TOM: Maybe you're right, maybe that’s 
the wrong word. You know, to bring 
something out of the comics — and this 
is why both Kevin and Peter wanted to 
control not only the story but also the 
dialogue — maybe the word is not 
“camp,” but it more parallels what the 
comic-book audience is looking for. The 
same kind of shtick they do in the comic 
book, we have in the movie. It’s going to 
be closer to their vision than BATMAN 
was to the comic book, let’s put it that 
way. 

DARREL: The music videos from Steve 
Barron that you saw, what was it in those 
videos that made you want him to direct 
this film? 

TOM: Well, I look at music videos much 
like movies — they are, really, little three- 
minute films that get the music across, 
the artists, and tell little stories. But his 
lighting and visual camera movements 
are so incredibly brilliant, and that’s the 
kind of thing I wanted to see put into this 
movie. The Turtles really are an en- 
vironment, with a very subterranean 
look, darkness, and then brightness when 
they go into the countryside. The feeling 
that goes into these videos through the 
music is what I was looking for to just 
really bring the Turtles off the screen to 
the audience. 

And you're always dealing with “Are 
these things going to hold up for 90 
minutes or are people going to get tired 
of these Turtles after the first five 
minutes?” If you're telling them just a 
direct story, I think people will become 
quite bored. That's why I felt that rather 
than going with an orthodox director 
who just goes out and directs a story, I 


etic] —_____—_—_ 
my mind until people started reminding me.” 


wanted to make each scene not only 
funny and interesting but viswally stimu- 
lating. We keep building, keep moving, 
keep it interesting, with the quick cuts 
and the lighting and the camera angles. 
The movie will look like a movie but it’s 
very stylized. Of course, nobody could sit 
through 90 minutes of music videos 
either! But it’s got the artistry. 
DARREL: When J first heard there was 
going to be a live-action TURTLES film, 
I just had horrendous visions of a repeat 
of HOWARD THE DUCK. How did it 
evolve that this was going to be a live- 
action film? 

TOM: Well, first of all, we didn’t want to 
make animation because there's already 
the cartoon on Saturday mornings. The 
only thing lefttodo. . . | guess youcould 
go to animation, but this is a classic case 
of a phenomenon in merchandising, 
comic books, games, whatever, that be- 
came a movie, rather than a movie that 
became everything else. It was really the 
last frontier, to make these things realis- 
tically come together. 

People bring up HOWARD THE 
DUCK, I say, “Look, did you see 
HOWARD THE DUCK?” First of all, 
the comic did not have that tremendous 
ground swell of, you know, popularity 
that the TURTLES has now. And I don’t 
think you really liked Howard the Duck. 
You're going to Jove the Turtles. That's 
one signal difference. The Turtles look 
incredible, they become real, and I don't 
think anybody bought Howard the 
Duck. When I first started telling people 
about this, everybody laughed at me — 
there'll be a lot of red faces in the board 
rooms because virtually everybody got a 
shot at it. 

Thad a few people come back and say, 
“Why is this any different from 
HOWARD THE DUCK?” "Did you see 
HOWARD THE DUCK?” It’s like 
people making a Western that doesn’t 
work; there can still be good Westerns. 
HOWARD THE DUCK is just a bad 
movie, and you didn’t like the character. 
But we've got four wonderful Turtles, a 
wonderful Splinter, an awesome, evil 
Shredder, a good story. Nobody wants to 
repeat a failure. You know, HOWARD 
THE DUCK never entered into my mind 
until people started reminding me about 
it. And, you know, HOWARD THE 
DUCK may have made money if it cost 
what TURTLES cost. 

DARREL: Well, the thing about the 
HOWARD film, which I did see, was. . . 
I know the comic books, and they had 
everything in the film except for the real 
Howard. The way it always worked, I 


Splinter: Ninja master and beloved teacher of the Turtles. 


thought, was that everything was real 
outlandish but there was something in 
Howard that recognized how weird 
everything was, so you could respond 
through Howard to all of the weirdness. 
They didn't have that central core in the 
Howard in the film. But it sounds like 
you've kind of recognized that need in 
your concentration on the Turtles. 
TOM: Yeah. I'll be honest with you, it 
never even entered my mind to think 
about HOWARD THE DUCK. We 
wanted to take Peter and Kevin's ideas 
and put them into a live-action movie, 
because they're really interesting charac- 
ters. And it has somewhat of a moral. 
These guys are against evil, and they 
bring about a change when they get 
caught up with this gang with this sort of 
an Oliver/ Fagin thing going on. And I 
think parents seeing this are going to say, 
“This is really good.” This is great film- 
making that gets all of the action and 
violence, but doesn't scoop it upon scoop 
upon scoop. 

We have wondeful fights, very tough 
fights. We didn’t want to have any 
gratuitous violence, we didn’t want to 
have any dirty language — and yet I 
think we will be a “PG-13” ora “PG.” We 
never wanted an “R,” and we didn’t want 
a“G” because we really wrote this for an 
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older audience. I just can’t wait for older 
audiences to take a look. I’m willing to 
bet that the fans of the comic books are 
going to be quite happy with what we've 
done. We've stayed right in sync. 

We didn’t want to go too wild on the 
first one that we did because we had to 
tell a back story — tell how the Turtles 
were formed — and if we're lucky enough 
to be successful then we'll make a series, 
sequels. That's very much on our minds. 
But cinematically, everybody that’s seen 
the dailies are so thrilled with it they get 
goose bumps. We're just hoping the 
public will agree. 

DARREL: Js this an original story? I 
mean, obviously the origin sequence is 
taken from the comics. 

TOM: We stay pretty much to the 
comics. There’s only one new character, 
Tatsu, who is Shredder’s enforcer, some- 
what, played by a guy named Toshishiro 
Obata who was in BLACK RAIN. A 
wonderful tough character. We wanted 
to showcase Casey Jones and April 
O'Neil. And the April O'Neil in this does 
not have the yellow pantsuit, she’s much 
more a hip and contemporary New York 
lady. And there’s somewhat of a budding 
relationship between Casey and April. 
But the real sell here is that you're going 
to love all of the Turtles. 
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“The Turtles really 


It’s cute, it’s fussy — its a 
stuffed Turtle (Raphael). 


DARREL: / want to get into these new 
technologies a little bit. What kind of 
new technologies were developed for the 
film? 

TOM: Well, the only thing I’m at liberty 
to tell you — and that’s not a cop-out 
because we made the agreement up front 
with Jim Henson — we don’t want to 
reveal these new technologies. In fact, we 
didn’t do one of these “behind the scenes” 
movies, because Jim Henson is very 
concerned about giving away too much. 
Suffice it to say that there is new tech- 
nology and that’s been done with com- 
puters and servomotors and radio con- 
trol things. That’ effectively where we've 
left it. We didn’t want anybody coming 
down and taking photos of these things, 


of the preparation of these things. We 
want to just sell the Turtles as the Turtles. 
It isn’t important to look behind the 
scenes at how they built the models and 
stuff, and we just made a conscious 
decision up front to not even get into 
that. We didn’t want to give that away. 
DARREL: One thing I had heard was 
that you were going with robots more 
than you were going with Muppet-type 
things. 

TOM: Robots? Well, they're neither 
Muppets nor robots. Let’s put it this way, 
there’s a little bit of a touch of everything 
in there. They're not robots. This is the 
most difficult question to answer, how 
the hell do these things /ook. We think 
you should just look at them as Turtles. 
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environment.” 


Maybe that’s a cop-out, but why go into 
the technical thing. We just said, “Hey, 
let’s get on and make the movie.” We will, 
if we're successful, eventually come out 
and do one of these “behind the scenes” 
movies. 
DARREL: Okay. I think that’s about it 
unless you'd like to add anything else? 
TOM: No, other than that I hope that 
your readership will let us know whether 
or not we've done our job. We made it as 
a motion picture, but we also realized 
that the comic’s fans are very, very 
important. If they come out of the 
theaters and say it’s a load of crap, that’s 
going to hurt us. 

We're convinced they're going to come 
out cheering. 
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“I have absolute complete control, I put every deal together.” 


oe 


hey re everywhere these days, it 
seems, those four Turtles named 
Leonardo, Raphael, Michael- 


angelo and Donatello, who emerged 


from the minds of Kevin Eastman and 
Peter Laird back in 1984. From an 
experimental one-shot spoof which suc- 


Name: Mark Freedman 
Born: 1954 New York, NY 
Occupation: Licensing and Mer- 


chandising Executive 

Training: | started in the business in 
1979 working for a company called 
Leisure Concepts, a licensing com- 
pany. The first property that I 
participated in the licensing pro- 
gram on was BUCK ROGERS, 
and then | worked on a variety of 
properties for that company, one 
being the U.S. Ad Council cam- 
paign with McGruff the Crime 
Dog. | generally got my feet wet at 
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Left to right: Michaelangelo, Peter Laird, Kevin Eastman, Mark Freedman (licensing agent for East- 
man, Laird, and the Turtles), and Raphael. This photo was taken in Playmate Toys’ showroom at the Toy 
Fair in New York City, February 1988. 


ceeded beyond their wildest dreams, 
Kevin and Peter have seen their charac- 


ters become toys, video games, a break- 


fast cereal, an animated series and, yes, 


soon to be a major motion picture. And 
in no way should be diminished the fact 
that these spectacular accomplishments 


Leisure Concepts and then went on 
to work for a company called Taft 
Broadcasting, which is the owner 
of the Hanna-Barbera and Ruby- 
Spears animation char: aa 
handled licensing for THE FLINT- 
STONES, SCOOBY DOO, THE 
JETSONS, QUICKDRAW Mc- 
GRAW, all of the classic Hanna- 
Barbera family of characters, until 
I decided to strike out on my own. 
Most Unusual Product Has Been 
Involved With: | would say that 
NINJA TURTL is unusual for 
all of us. It's a real Horatio Alger 


STATISTICS 


are the results of Eastman and Lairds 
genius. 

But there is another hero to this story, 
one who works behind the scenes taking 
care of business, allowing Kevin and 
Peter the luxury of devoting themselves 


primarily to their creativity. He is, 


type story 1 won't say we were 
absolutely starving, but none of us 
were on Easy Street. But getting 
together, basically art and business 
getting together I'm obviously 
the business side — believing in a 
concept and developing a comic 
book into a national phenomenon 

is it unusual? Yes — because of 
the odds that we had to beat. And 
now we get very unusual requests 
for NINJA TURTLES all day 
long, they don’t stop. It’s all over 
the world — NINJA TURTLES is 
international, by the way. 


“I was not a comic-book fan, but I 
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essentially, a middleman, though you 
shouldn't let that term put you off. There 
is a certain brand of creative genius 
which he employs, and it is well worth 
noting. So, lets meet Mark Freedman of 
Surge Licensing .. . 

DARREL L. BOATZ: How did you first 
become involved with TEENAGE 
MUTANT NINJA TURTLES? 
MARK FREEDMAN: Well, in 1985 | 
struck out... I'll say semi on my own, 
with another gentleman, Lee Friedman, 
and we re-launched ALVIN AND THE 
CHIPMUNKS, built that licensing pro- 
gram up. It was actually quite a sub- 
stantial program. After that, I really 
wanted to strike out on my own, set up 
my own company, and I literally got that 
phantom phone call one day from a 
company called Palladium Books, a 
role-playing game company. | asked 
them a simple question: “What else do 
you have?” He said, “TEENAGE 
MUTANT NINJA TURTLES.” I said, 
“Wow, what's that?” They had licensed 
directly with Mirage to do the role- 
playing game. 

At first I thought it was a joke, 1 
thought he was pulling my leg. “TEEN- 
AGE MUTANT NINJA TURTLES, 
that’s got to be a joke, it can’t be real.” 1 


got off the phone politely, and I thought 
about the name, and | called him right 
back to find out more. He told me about 
the comics, Eastman and Laird, and that 
was when I first saw the characters. I 
thought about it for awhile, then I went 
to try to find Eastman and Laird. Several 
months went by, and then finally East- 
man and Laird gave mea ring, the guy at 
Palladium had told them about me, and 
that’s how it all began in 1986. 
DARREL: What sort of involvement 
had you had with comics before? 
MARK: | was not a comic-book fan, 
expert, or aficionado, but | had a pretty 
good feel for products — and when I say 
“products” 1 mean “properties.” new 
ideas. I had been working very closely 
with the toy business for a number of 
these licenses, and when I first saw the 
concept, saw the book, what I saw was a 
blueprint for a toy line. Their comic had 
all of the basic elements that would go 
into developing a toy line — namely, the 
action figures market. 

But it wasn’t just that their comic 
books had these components of a toy 
line, the whole concept was what really 
caught my eye. I felt that this was so 
radically different, it had never been 
done before, that if | could get the toy 
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company to take this risk in developing a 
toy line —- it’s really 180 degrees different 
from all of the other toy lines — then I 
thought we had a better-than-even shot 
of breaking through the clutter of 
HE-MAN and THUNDERCATS type 
products. I felt the name and the concept 
— in particular the name - - would grab 
so much attention, both from the media 
and from kids everywhere, that it would 
sell this property. 

DARREL: / really have very little idea of 
what you do asa licensor. Obviously, the 
first thing would be to secure your rights 
to represent the property? 

MARK: That’ correct. First, of course, I 
met Eastman and Laird. They explained 
the concept to me and went through the 
comics and I just exploded! I just 
Anew that this would be great! I had that 
feeling in the middle of your stomach 
that tells you, “All right, calm down, 
calm down. You know this is good, don’t 
blow it. Sign the property and then go 
out and do what you do best.” 

And Eastman, Laird and myself, we 
got along. | think they trusted me, and I 
trusted them — because | believed our 
relationship had to go beyond the written 
word on a piece of paper. beyond what 
was written into the contract, that we 
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had a pretty good feel for products.” 


could get along and work together, build 
it together. I think they could sense the 
kind of person I was, and | could sense 
the kind of people they were, and we 
were very much on the same elength. 
It was not high pressure “sign this 
contract or else” but rather “let’s go out 
and make this thing happen together.” I 
think they appreciated that, and we 
shook hands on the deal. 

I made them an offer they couldn't 
refuse. I said if they weren’t happy with 
me then they could fire me on the spot, 
one day’ notice. That certainly gave 
them a comfort level in having me 
represent them. I might add that I no 
longer have that agreement with them. 
(Laughter.) Because the business, obvi- 
ously, is too big, so I have to protect 
myself. But that hasn't changed our 
relationship one bit. | still feel we're very 
tight, close. If something has to be 
discussed, I'll jump up, go over there. 
And we really have not had any prob- 
lems whatsoever; I can’t think of one 
issue that we ever had a disagreement on. 
DARREL: What sort of thing would 
you look for in a property in order to 
want to represent it? 

MARK: Well, a lot of people out there 
— this is actually a very good question 

a lot of people out there look for trends in 
the marketplace, particularly in the toy 
business. They say, “Oh, gee, | think 
space will be a good thing for the next 
few years.” I don’t believe in that any- 
more. | used to, but I don't anymore. I've 
learned that you have to create the trend, 
not follow it. That’s really the key to a 
major success. It’s the first one out that 
makes, let’s say, space happen, or the Old 
West happen, or — like TEENAGE 
MUTANT NINJA TURTLES — a 
ninja spoof concept happen. 

So, rather than look for a theme or a 
trend, I look for just a great concept. Ifa 
concept is great then it doesn’t matter 
what the so-called trend is, because a 
trend is just how the so-called conven- 
tional wisdom people are stereotyping 
what’s happening out there for the 
moment. No one can predict what's 
going to happen next year or the year 
after. So I look for things that are just 
generally good. 

And TEENAGE MUTANT NINJA 
TURTLES was, in my opinion, a bril- 
liant concept. I just exploded, I don't 
think I can express how excited | was 
when I saw the concept! The name, the 
characters, everything about it was just 
so different. And it was so well written! It 
was just absolutely great! That was what 
my gut told me. No one was there telling 


me that it was great, I just felt it and 
followed my hunch. 

DARREL: And then after you secured 
your rights to represent Eastman and 
Laird, suddenly there were thousands of 
Turtles all over the place. 

MARK: Well, not so sudden. Quite 
frankly, it was a very long haul, it was 
over two years. We met in 86, the first 
TURTLES toy didnt hit the market 
until June of 88. So we're talking about 
almost two years of hard work, of 


jumping up and down, of yelling and . 


screaming and begging, of trying to 
convince people that this thing was great. 
I never lost sight of it for a minute, never 
thought for one moment that it wasn’t 
going to happen, because | felt that this 
thing was so good that it was going to 
happen. 

I think I just basically willed it to 
happen. I just didn’t rest until it was sold 
to the toy company to develop. If you 
were to ask anyone involved with the 
entire project, I think they would agree 
that there was no one more hyper than 
me trying to push this thing along. I did 
calm down a little bit — not all the way, 
mind you — but my energy went right 
into the concept. 
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DARREL: How much help was it to you 
in trying to develop this toy line, or get 
this toy line developed, that the comic 
book was the popular success in comic- 
book circles that it was? 
MARK: | think the comic was very 
important. There is no question that this 
property was launched off of the comic 
book — not off the TV series, not off 
anything else, off the original Eastman 
and Laird comic. The entire concept, the 
character development, the story, it all 
comes out of the comic. What helped me 
to sell Playmate Toys on the concept was 
the fact that the comic was very suc- 
cessful and being operated, basically, by 
two guys on a shoestring operation. 
They were meeting with so much 
success, that’s what was so encouraging. 
They had this major success in the comic- 
book industry with their original black- 
and-white comics, with very little adver- 
tising. Kids were going for the book ina 
big way. And that’s what really tipped me 
off! So I would say that it was probably 
the most instrumental element that went 
into my ability to package it, that the 
comic book was so successful. They were 
shipping an enormous quantity of books 
for a small publisher! 
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series, anthropology professor and 
globe-trotting adventurer Cliff 
Carlson is fired due to his villainous 
arch-rival Professor Nuskle, and then 
turned into a duck by an evil witch- 
doctor. He and his faithful assistants 
take off on a journey to find the Eye 
of Mongombo, when they run into two 
old enemies: Gruber and Kawliga! 


FANTAGRAPHICS BOOKS 


EYE OF MONGOMBO £1. 28 pages, bluck- 
and-white comic book. $2.00 ($2.50 in 
Canada) 


We asked Marcel Chevalier, the Famous 


pantomime artist, to gwe his interpretation 
of the EYE OF MONGOMBO (translations 
provided by Mimes of America) 


“therlling  edge-oF - your: 
seat excitement! Sospence 
and drama in the 
Hitchcock tradition!” 


“terrific. characters... 
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Hock Fin, and ... OU!" 


“Hilarious comedy... 
Sophisticated ... would 
not be out of place ona 
shelf next to Oscar Uhlde 
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I noticed that they were shipping over 
150,000 of a book, of an issue, at $1.50 
cover price, while Marvel was shipping 
300,000 of a good issue at half that cover 
price. So I asked, “Which is better?” 1 
quickly learned a little bit about the 
comic-book business. And — to answer 
the question — I would say the comic 
book was probably 75% of what helped 
to sell it. There was one other thing that 
they had. 

DARREL: Which was? 

MARK: Someone had made them a 
giant rubber replica of one of the Turtles, 
and it had the most hysterical grin on its 
face! (Laughter.) So | had a three- 
dimensional representation of what these 
characters look like that someone could 
hold and touch and see. I think that 
helped tremendously, that someone 
could actually see it off the printed page 
in a three-dimensional representation. 
So, with the comics and this rubber 
puppet someone had made them, | set 
out to market the property. 

And one other thing did happen, by 
the way. The day I was going out to sell 
this to Playmates the NEW YORK 
DAILY NEWS had a half-page picture 
of a boy holding up a NINJA TUR- 
TLES comic, and the caption under- 
neath the picture was: “TEENAGE 
MUTANT NINJA TURTLES, just one 
of the many comics wowing kids today 
at” some comic-book convention. So I 
had this big picture from THE DAILY 
NEWS, | think that also helped as well. 
It was just something that I picked up — 
and this also led me to believe that just 
the name would get a lot of media 
attention. 

DARREL: And eventually you did sell 
Playmate Toys on the property? 

MARK: Yes. A lot of people ask me why 
I went to Playmates. There are a lot of 
rumors that I shopped it around the 
industry; but no, I only showed it to one 
company, Playmate Toys. The reason I 
only showed it to one company is that | 
know a lot about the toy industry, and I 
had my reasons for going to Playmates. 

First of all, I had a relationship with 
the marketing department there, one 
man in particular who headed up their 
marketing department — Richard Sallis, 
vice president of marketing for Play- 
mates. They were a growing, strong, 
cash-rich toy company that had just 
come off the success of promoting a doll 
named Cricket, which did over $100 
million for the company. And they 
wanted an entry into the action figure 
market. 

I felt that a smaller company would 


need something radically different to 
break through the clutter and compete 
well against the Hasbros and Mattels of 
the world. To this day, I truly dont 
believe that Hasbro or Mattel would 
have even touched this property, for 
many many reasons. Nor would Match- 
box, although I would never have even 
approached Matchbox with something 
like this, because they had a tremendous 
failure with another action figure line. 
And action figures as a category in the 
toy business was falling out of favor with 
the buyers. So, I had to find a company 
that wanted to get into the business, and 
that realized that the category of action 
figures wasn’t down, just that certain 
action figures were down — HE-MAN 
and THUNDERCATS and SILVER- 
HAWKS — and also realized that the 
concept of TEENAGE MUTANT 
NINJA TURTLES could indeed do well 
despite the so-called trend away from 
action figures, of action figures falling 
out of favor. And 1 was right. So 
they were the only company that | 
approached. 
DARREL: And, of course, the toy line 
has been a tremendous success. To the 
extent that sometimes people will try to 
rip off TEENAGE MUTANT NINJA 
TURTLES. 
MARK: Yes. One of the things that we 
do is make sure that we have the 
necessary trademark protection, we have 
spent an enormous amount of money on 
filing trademarks and protecting our 
interests in the property. We just recently 
had to sue a very large retail chain for 
importing unauthorized TURTLES 
merchandise, in fact we're about to send 
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out a press release on it. We're about to 
win the case, they've already conceded 
and Customs has impounded thousands 
and thousands of bogus plush figures — 
the U.S. Customs Service is working, I 
can say that. 

There is a proliferation of unauthor- 
ized products. The big problem is not 
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that we're necessarily losing royalty 
income, but our concern is — for 
example, on the pirated toys — what if 
they're dangerous, say it’ painted with 
lead paint and an arm or a leg falls off 
and a child swallows it and dies. We're in 
trouble because they're not going to ask, 
“Is that one of the real Turtles, or is it a 
knockoff?” We have tremendous quality 
control provisions on all of our licensed 
products, because obviously there’s a 
certain amount of public accountability. 
That’s our biggest concern and why we 
want to get these goods out of the 
marketplace and stop these pirates, 
because we're concerned that people 
might get hurt. It’s a problem, so we 
come down on these people very very 
quickly. That's the. . . 

DARREL: The downside of licensing. 
MARK: With our success — how do | 
want to put it. . . with all of the success 
that we're having, having risen to this 
level of success, people will knock you 
off, take a shot at you, try to sell this 
bogus merchandise. That's sort of the 
bad that comes along with the good. Ina 


way it’s a compliment, ‘cause no one ever 
knocked offa failure. So, we all expected 
it, and we have this problem, and in a 
way I'm happy to report it — but it’s a 
total pain in the rear end. To deal with it 
takes a lot of time, and there’s really no 
money in it for us. It takes a lot of work 
and the legal costs are very high, and that 
kind of thing — and we don't enjoy doing 
it. I'd rather worry about getting out next 
year’s program, creating new promo- 
tions, that kind of thing. 

DARREL: Now, / understand that your 
representation rights for TEENAGE 
MUTANT NINJA TURTLES goes 
beyond the toys. 

MARK: Yes. I represent Eastman and 
Laird for the property, for all licensing, 
merchandising, entertainment, promo- 
tion — basically for all merchandising 
from toys and T-shirts to television and 
film. 

DARREL: So, you would have had 
some involvement with the video games 
and everything else? 

MARK: I have absolute complete con- 
trol, | put every deal together — of 
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course, with the confirmation and ap- 
proval of Eastman and Laird. 
DARREL: What was your involvement 
in putting together the deal with the 
movie? 

MARK: We had been approached by 
many people to option our rights to 
develop TEENAGE MUTANT NINJA 
TURTLES for a movie. I had this idea 
that 1 wanted to do a live-action film 
using the Turtles as costumed characters, 
rather than an animated film. The reason 
for that is that the animated films, with 
the exception of the classics, don't really 
seem to do well. Why would someone 
shell out five bucks for an animated 
NINJA TURTLES movie when they 
can watch it on television? I felt we 
had to do something special, something 
that would make people want to go 
out and see a whole new representa- 
tion of TEENAGE MUTANT NINJA 
TURTLES. 

One company came out of the fray, 
Golden Harvest. Initially we discussed 
doing a live-action film, and they agreed 
wholeheartedly that this should not be an 
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animated film, it should be live action. 
What happened was over a period of 
development they realized that NINJA 
TURTLES was quickly becoming a 
phenomenon in this country, and bud- 
gets went up, they put more of a financial 
commitment into the project. Before we 
knew it we ended up with a very sizeable 
budget and a great director and cast, and 
they went out and hired Jim Henson's 
company to do the actual Turtle cos- 
tumes. They're half costumes, half ani- 
matronics — the heads are animatronic 
— and they really didn’t spare on 
anything. 

And they filmed it in the United 
States, which I felt was important 
because it’s an American story — and I'm 
happy to report that the film is done and 
is now in postproduction being polished, 
and will be released March 30th. But to 
answer your question, I sat down with 
Golden Harvest and actually negotiated 
the contract, made sure that it had 
everything that we wanted, especially 
creative control for Eastman and Laird. 
They had the right to approve the script 
and so on and so forth. Golden Harvest 
was also very careful in that they wanted 


Eastman and Laird closely associated 
with the film. They really spent a lot of 
time making sure they stuck close to 
what Eastman and Laird had already 
developed in TEENAGE MUTANT 
NINJA TURTLES. 

DARREL: Well, that is. . . it may not be 
@ unique situation, but its certainly 
unusual. 

MARK: What do you mean? 
DARREL: In movies they usually don’t 
have to pay attention to the original 
owners after they secure their rights to 
make the film. 

MARK: Yeah, you're absolutely right. 
Normally they buy the rights and then 
they just do whatever the hell they want. I 
really don’t know, for example, if the 
BATMAN movie was close to Bob 
Kane’ original idea of what Batman 
should be — but I’m sure Bob Kane is 
now saying it was! (Laughter. ) Because it 
was a tremendous success. 

But I think Golden Harvest was really 
sensitive to . . . well, | Know they were 
really sensitive to it — because Bobby 
Herbeck, the screenwriter, literally 
camped out in Northampton for 30 days, 
and Steve Barron, the director, went up 
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to visit them. They really did their 
homework! They studied the comics, 
they asked many questions of Eastman 
and Laird, they spent a lot of time in 
Northampton — so they could under- 
stand everything. So, from that perspec- 
tive it was probably very unusual, but 
also very smart. 

They don’t want to upset the grass 
roots fans. The people that have sup- 
ported TEENAGE MUTANT NINJA 


» TURTLES from the very start are very 


important, so it’s very important to keep 
that base happy. And they were also 
sensitive to the younger fans who come 
to TEENAGE MUTANT NINJA 
TURTLES by the cartoons and the 
Archie comics. So it’s really a blend, but 
it’s closer to the original comics. I think 
that’s important. 

We want to offer something to all the 
people. For the kids that really don't 
know the original comics, the real 
NINJA TURTLES — not that the 
cartoon is different, it’s just targeted 
towards that younger audience — they 
will find the movie true to what they 
know. There’s something there for 


everyone. | 
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FLARE UP 


Dear Dave, 


With FLARE finally about to come 
back, this is something that needs to be 
said in no uncertain terms: 

The self-righteous hypocrisy of that 
small portion of the comic book audi- 
ence that has inaccurately labeled 
FLARE as sexist continues to astonish 
me. To a greater or lesser extent, the 
Buddy Saunderses and Jim Hanleys (and 
even the Don Thompsons and the Kim 
Thompsons) of the comic book world 
read into FLARE something that simply 
isn't there. In so doing, they reveal far 
more about themselves than they do 
about the comic book. 

Buddy and Jim (and Don and Kim), 
you're wrong. You're so far wrong it 
would almost be laughable if it weren't so 
personally insulting. In truth, FLARE 
exists in deliberate and direct opposition 
to the pernicious and pervasive sexism of 
the mainstream superhero comic book. 
Consider that when we speak of the 
mainstream superhero comic book, 
we're talking about a medium in which 
one of the most popular forms of 
entertainment is the physical or psycho- 
logical rape of a strong female character. 
In comics, whether she happens to be 
Tigra, or the Scarlet Witch, or the Black 
Canary, the strong woman inevitably 
becomes the hapless victim. 

But Flare is not a victim. In Flare, for 
perhaps the first time in the history of the 
comic book, we see a strong, undeniably 
female archetype taking a starring role in 
a mainstream superhero title. Flare is not 
a male archetype wearing a bra; neither is 
she a sniveling wimp, nor is she an arch- 
bitch who has no use for men. She’ a 
strong, beautiful woman who’ conscious 
of both her beauty and her strengths, 
who thoroughly enjoys using them to 
make it on her own terms in a man’s 
world. 

In truth, FLARE is a woman’ comic 
book. 

To those men who see FLARE only as 
cheesecake, it may seem odd to hear it 
said that FLARE is a woman’s comic 
book. But the statement is true. We 
consistently get a stronger positive reac- 
tion to the character from women than 
we do from men, and I have to believe it 
happens because women tend not to be 


blinded by the unconscious forms of 
sexism peculiar to a large minority of 
men in contemporary American society. 

A telling point, perhaps, is the bizarre 
interpretation some of the same people 
who see FLARE as being sexist have 
placed on the loving relationship she 
shares with her best friend. The first time 
I was asked if Flare had a lesbian thing 
for Lady Arcane, my jaw dropped, and 
for a long moment the only sound I could 
articulate was a flabbergasted “Whaa?” 
It was beyond me how anyone could 
have interpreted Flare’s affection for 
Donnah as being in any way a sexual 
thing. But then the question was asked 
again. And again. And it was always 
asked by men, never by women. And it 
finally came to me that these were people 
who not only didn’t understand women, 
these were people who didn’t understand 
their reactions to what they thought they 
were seeing. 

Gentlemen, get it right. Those of you 
who perceive a celebration of femininity 
as somehow being exploitative of a 
woman’ sexuality are the ones who in 
truth are sexist. You are sexist in pre- 
cisely the sense you mean to use the 
word. In your minds, a woman cannot 
show affection without a strong impli- 
cation of sex; in your minds, a woman’ 
beauty cannot be displayed without 
implying a desire for sex. You are the 
ones who perceive the woman as nothing 
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more than a sexual thing. You are the 
ones with the problem. 

Those of you who believe that the first 
few issues of FLARE sold so pheno- 
menally well only because it included 
cheesecake miss the point. There have 
been many comic books with cheese- 
cake, but none of them have ever sold as 
well as FLARE. Indeed, in the entire 
history of the direct market, cheesecake 
or not, no comic book title until FLARE 
had ever shown continuing geometric 
increases in advance orders of 10% to 
25% per issue. By issue #7, had we been 
able to continue publishing, even at the 
level of orders we were getting, FLARE 
would have been among the top twenty 
comic book titles in terms of retail 
dollars, Marvel and DC included. 
Further, had we somehow been able to 
achieve full penetration into retail stores 
that still weren't carrying the title, or that 
weren't carrying as many copies as they 
should have been carrying, our best 
estimate is that we could have been 
achieving direct-market sales in excess of 
50,000 copies. This at a price tag of $2.95 
a shot. 

In no uncertain terms, FLARE put to 
the lie the conventional industry wisdom 
that female characters cannot carry their 
own titles. What FLARE demonstrated 
was the more subtle truth that the 
industry as a whole had never been able 
to figure out how to feature a strong, 
independent woman in her own title. 

Unfortunately, the sad truth is that 
industry still doesn’t get it. In the 
aftermath of the success of FLARE, we 
did see a small explosion of titles 
featuring female characters. But those 
titles were no different, and no more 
successful than those that have gone 
before. It doesn’t seem to have pene- 
trated to the editorial level at Marvel and 
DC that what was happening with 
FLARE wasn't happening because of the 
cheesecake. It was happening because of 
who Flare is. It was happening because 
the character inspires joy in those of us 
who know her. It was happening because 
the character inspires love and devotion 
in those of us who work with her. It was 
happening because Flare is strong and 
beautiful in every sense of the words. 

Dennis Mallonee 
Heroic Publishing, Inc. 

6433 California Ave. 

Long Beach, CA 90805 
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